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LATE FOB PABABE. 



Whiter about the head, deeper ftirrowed in 
the face, less erect in figure than when the 
reader last saw him on the poop of the out- 
ward bound transport, stands Colonel Bel* 
mont at the bamboo gate which leads into 
the compound of his bungalow at Sunder- 
pore in Bengal. It is very early in the 
morning, but the colonel has had his tub, 
his cup of tea and slice of dry toast long 
ago. The home mail has arrived during the 
night, and he is anxiously awaiting the 
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arrival of the peon with the regimental 
letters. 

" This is the last one I shall receive from 
her," he thinks, not in a spirit of gloomy 
phrophecy, but with a throb of pleasure, 
not usual in jaded hearts that have beaten 
for more than half a century. His leave 
has been granted, and before the next 
mail from England arrives there will be 
many a league less of land and sea between 
him and his little daughter. 

At last the peon appears in the distauce, 
an object of intense interest to many hun- 
dreds. By that lithe native's side is many a 
message of love, many a word of hope and 
comfort, from the far-off English homes, 
towards which many parched souls are 
yearning as the hart pants for the running 
brooks. It may not be generally known 
that scores of young soldiers in distant 
lands die from sheer home-sickness. 

The rule of seniores priorea evokes some 
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little impatience as the peon passes the men's 
quarters, the oflBlcers' bungalows, the mess- 
house, and makes straight for the colonel. 
With a low salaam, he hands a thick bundle 
of letters to the Bahih^ who takes it and 
retires hastily into his bungalow. Those 
letters directed to him " On Her Majesty's 
Service," of which the bundle is mainly 
composed, the colonel puts on one side for a 
more convenient season. He knows that 
none of them will contain anything weightier 
than some such query as why one halfpenny 
has been charged for marking Private 
Johnson's boots fully two months before the 
period when, according to regulation, Private 
Johnson's new boots should have been 
served out to him ; and the colonel may 
surely think his own flesh and blood of a 
little more Consequence than Private John- 
son's boots without being considered a 
traitor'^to his country's trust. There is a 
belief amongst soldiers — I know not if it 

b2 
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be founded on fact — ^that War OflSce clerks 
receive a reward of one half-crown for each 
hole they pick, each hair they split; and 
that to this system is "dne their overween- 
ing passion for mares-nesting. The colonel 
seems to share this belief, and calls them 
" the confounded mosquitoes of a military 
existence," as he tosses the numerous 
queries on one side to be demolished one by 
one in due season. 

" A letter from Macnamara ! I wonder 
what she can have to say ? Nothing plea- 
sant, I'll be bound; Timeo Danaosy et dona 
ferentes,'^ says the colonel with a mixture 
of astonishment and dread as he catches 
sight of an envelope addressed in his sister's 
precise handwriting ; " and one from Stud- 
holme; and" (his hand trembles and his 
eyes glisten) " one from Clive — my pre- 
cious little Clive ! " 

On the principle of taking the * nasty 
dose first and the nice sweet afterwards, he 
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tears open his sister's letter, meaning just to 
skim through it and get it off his mind 
before settling down to the .perusal of the 
other two. " Vinegar and nectar," thinks 
the coloneL But after all, the nectar is too 
tempting, and the vinegar is reserved. " It 
won't get any more sour for keeping, 
I'm sure," he thinks. He then reads Olive's 
letter, written on that eventful day when 
her mind was full of dismal forebodings, 
and his eyes grow very dim over the 
loving words, written as they evidently have 
been under some painful strain of the mind. 
He longs more than ever to clasp her in his 
arms. " She does not write like herself," 
he thinks. "What's troubling my own 
Uttle CUve ? " 

He then takes up his sister's letter. A 
ghastly pallor overspreads his face as he 
reads, his eyes seem starting from their 
sockets, and once or twice he clasps his 
forehead with his hand. 
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*^ Liar ! " he thunders out as he crumples 

the letter up and smites the table with his 

clenched fist. ^' Thank Heaven ! she's not 

before me. I should forget my manhood, 

the ties of flesh and blood, my cloth, and 

strangle the life out of that foul throat. 

Lying devil ! if ten thousand such lying 

tongues as yours, steeped in venom and 

spite, were to whisper this tale into my ear 

day and night I should never believe them 

though I lived to Doomsday. The whole 

world might join you in your hellish plot 

and swear her false — the whole world, save 

one. Yes, there is one, but one person on 

this God's earth whose word against her 

might make me doubt. But Studholme 

Dorrien will never say or write that word, 

for Studholme Dorrien will never tarnish his 

honour with a foul lie. I would stake my 

soul on it. Here in this letter I shall find 

your accursed lies refuted in every line." 

As he thus mutters he tears open his son- 
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in-law's letter, and reads. The pallor grows 
more deathlike still, the sweat of agony 
bursts from his brow, a groan escapes his 
white lips, and his limbs tremble as if 
palsied; but still he reads on word after 
word, though each one is like a stab to his 
heart, until he comes to the very end. 
Then a heart-broken cry goes up, a trem- 
bling hand is outstretched to Heaven for 
help, and he bows his white head on the 
table over his one arm. 

# # # # # 

The morning parade has ^* fallen in" 
some time, and the officers' call has sounded, 
but the colonel is the only one who has 
not responded to it. The officers inspect 
their companies, while the band at the head 
of the column, in graceful allusion to the 
chief event of the morning, plays, " Good 
news from home ;" a pleasantry on the part 
of the band-sergeant, which is evidently 
relished in the ranks, to judge from the 
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number of smirking faces. To some, how- 
ever, the tune is a bitter mockery. Still 
the colonel is not in his accustomed place. 
The officers finish their inspection, the band 
stops playing, the companies are " equal- 
ised," the adjutant collects reports, and 
Colonel Belmont is still absent. 

The men are standing " at ease," and 
many are the remarks exchanged in the 
ranks concemiilg this strange want of punc- 
tuality on the part of " old Kough-an'- 
tough." The barrack clock might go on too 
quick, the station gun might go off too slow, 
but " old Rough-an' -tough " has never be- 
trayed any such weaknesses. 

Looks are constantly directed to the 
bungalow in front of which his charger is 
being led by a native groom. But the 
minutes speed on and still the colonel 
tarries. 

The senior major is on the point of send- 
ing an orderly to ask if he shall go on 
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with the parade, when the colonel emerges 
from his bungalow and mounts his charger. 
At the best of times he is not good at 
getting into the saddle, owing to the loss 
of his right arm, and this morning he bun- 
gles sadly over the performance. But once 
in his seat he seems j&rmly fixed there, and 
manages his Arab with ease and skill. 

The parade is called to attention, the 
senior major draws his sword, salutes, and 
reports, " AU present, sir," as the colonel 
canters up on the flank of the regiment. 

Though second to none in point of dis- 
cipline is the corps, there are few "eyes 
front" in it. Numerous are the furtive 
glances cast to see what the extraordinary 
spectacle of "old Eough-an'-tough," late 
for parade, looks like. The general con- 
clusion is that he has been seized with some 
sudden illness which has delayed him, for as 
much of his countenance as can be seen 
under his helmet is haggard and ghastly. 
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" He is all there, though," is the general 
verdict as his word of command rings out in 
a tone which makes the men, "jump to it." 

" Square on the leading company ! " is 
the order. 

The square is formed, the colonel and 
the other mounted officers inside it. 

" Inwards turn 1 " is the next order, and 
in one moment about five hundred cropped 
polls become the same nimiber of staring 
faces. All eyes are fixed on the white, 
care-worn countenance. Every one is anx- 
ious to know what is coming. Under the 
very nose of the sergeant-major a man 
scratches his chin, and his name is not 
taken down ! 

"Officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men," says the colonel; "you all knew 
that I was going to England shortly on 
six months' or a year's leave. J have now 
to tell you that I shall start this very day, 
and that I shall not rejoin you. My sol- 
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diering is over. This is the last occasion on 
which I shall wear the uniform of the 
Queen, and I take this opportunity of 
wishing you all farewell, and thanking you 
from the bottom of my heart for the support 
and obedience you have always rendered 
me. Good-bye. God bless you all. 
Square — front ! '' 

A rattle and a shuffle, and the staring 
faces suddenly turn once more into cropped 
polls. 

Column is then reformed, and the colonel 
dismisses the parade. 

Not with rough shouts of delight and 
elephantine gambols, as is their wont when 
released from drill, do the men rush off 
to the barrack rooms or the canteen ; but, 
with lagging steps and backward glances, 
they walk away in earnestly conversing 
groups. 

" He was a tight hand, he was, but he was 
fair and aboveboard ; and we'll have many 
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a long march afore we sees the likes of him 
again," is, with sundry emphatic additions 
and variations, the summing up of the men 
on the momentous question. The officers, as 
the men move away, crowd round him, but 
he has time for no more than a few words, 
and hurries away to his bungalow to prepare 
for his journey. He wishes to speak to the 
senior major in private first, and after that he 
will be happy to see any of them while con- 
cluding his preparations. No one has asked 
him the why or the wherefore of his. sud- 
den departure. Colonel Belmont is the sort of 
man from whom people do not ask explana- 
tions ; they wait until he volunteers them. 

" Hetherington," he says to the major, as 
soon as they are by themselves, *^ you will 
get my step, and I am glad the regiment 
falls into such good hands. Now do me a 
favour, old friend. I don't care for the 
price of my commission. A short time ago 
it would have gone from your pocket into 
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mine, and now, as they are turning the 
army upside down, let it go from mine to 
yours. You have a large family, Hether- 
ington, take it to please me." 

"No, colonel, it is out of the question 
for me to accept such an unheard-of piece 
of generosity." 

" It's of no use to me, Hetherington, 
and it is to you. Mrs. Hetherington, I 
know, would like to take the younger 
children home. Think of them and do as I 
ask you. There's little Teddie getting 
as white as a sheet, and Ethel and Bob 
don't run about as they used to. Take it, 
Hetherington, for their sake." 

Three little pasty faces, out of which 
colour and merrinjent have been gradually 
fading, rise before the major's thoughts, and 
his eyes are dim as he says, " God bless 
you, Belmont, I give in." 

A few more moments are occupied in 
another act of generosity. The colonel 
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leaves with Hetherington, in the soundness 
of whose head and heart he places implicit 
trust, a large sum of money to be expended 
on the wives and children of the soldiers as 
their necessities may demand. " They have 
a hard time of it, Hetherington, make 
it easier for them with this. You need not 
say where it comes from. There's my 
sword — I should Uke you to have it, He- 
therington. It's an old and tried friend. 
It saved me at Sobraon from being cut off 
at a very early stage of my career, and 
I have had no other ever since." 

" No, no, colonel. Surely you will keep 
it as a memento of your service. I could 
not think of taking it, much as I should 
value it as a souvenir of one as true as its 
own steel." 

"Take it, Hetherington, I wish you to. 
And now promise me that if ever you take 
the regiment into action you will use it. If 
ever during the few closing years of my 
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life I hear of the regiment being actively 
employed, I should like to think that at all 
events my old sword was at its head waving 
my lads forward ; and if, old Mend, I read 
Bob Hetherington's name amongst the killed, 
I'll know my sword was held in the last 
grasp of a brave man, and, oh ! Hethering- 
ton, how I will envy you ! " 

" FU take it, colonel, and God grant I 
may wield it as gallantly as George Belmont 
has done.'' 

They are silent for a few moments, as 
they stand face to face, hand in hand. 

The colonel is the first to break the 
silence. " Hetherington, how I will envy 
you," he repeats in a tone of intense 
sadness. " There, there, let us talk no more 
about the sword. There are my medals. 
I should like you to have them also. Keep 
them for my sake. Put them under a glass 
case in your drawing-room, stow them 
away at the bottom of a bullock-trunk — 
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anywhere. I have no longer any use for 
them." 

The colonel's manner does not admit of a 
refusal, and Hetherington sadly accepts 
a handful of medals bearmg the glorious 
names of Sobraon, Moodkee, Ferozeshah, 
Alma, Inkermann, Sebastopol, Indian 
Mutiny, and half-a-dozen others, the mere 

mention of which quickens the blood in 
a true Englishman's veins. 

*' "Worldly honours," soliloquises the 
colonel as he is left aJone, "I have done 
with. There is nothing here for me now 
but dishonour. Had I worshipped Thee, 
God I as I worshipped this idol I raised up 
in my heart, I might not have needed this 
terrible chastening." 

He bows his head meekly and his lips 
move in prayer. 

" I shall go to her, wherever she may be. 
I shall travel day and night until I find her. 
Her husband — oh Stud, my noble boy, you 
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may forgive her, but you can never take her 
back to your arms. But her father can, 
he can do both. Clive ! Clive ! " he says 
with outstretched arm and streaming eyes, 
" come to your old haven of rest. Come, 
my poor darling, to your old father until it 
pleases God to take you to Himself. I shall 
win her back." 
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CHAPTEE II. 



^' PIMPEENELL." 



That his heroine should have at any 
moment of her existence a dirty face 
is a damaging confession for a novelist 
to make; and yet in candour I am 
hound to admit that often, generally, in 
fact, during the first week or two of her 
convalescence, Olive's fever-pinched little 
face was hardly less smudgy than that of 
Mary Ann, Mrs. Crump's servant-girl. 
The process was simple. The scald- 
ing tears were constantly flowing, and 
she would sit for hours together in her 
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chair drawn near the fireplace, pressing 
her burning tear-blistered cheek against 
the stone mantel-piece ; and as Mary Ann, 
in a spirit more creditable to an antiquarian 
than a servant, scrupulously allowed that 
fixture to rest undisturbed in its hallowed 
dust of ages, Olive's tearful cheeks were 
considerably the worse for the contact. 
In this position she would sit from hour to 
hour in the silent motionlessness of despair, 
a passive prey to that intensity of grief 
which seems to numb the limbs as well 
as the senses. She was not strong enough 
yet to struggle against her sorrow, and all 
she could do was to sit and think, and to sit 
and think meant to sit and weep. Crib would 
squat on his haunches at her feet, looking 
intently up into her face and uttering low 
little whines at intervals. But she had 
not a word even for him. 

He seemed to take this deeply to heart, 
and one day, as if unable to stand the 

c2 
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deplorable state of things any longer in 
inaction, lie sallied forth into the streets 
and was absent for several hours. He 
chased about a dozen cats, killed two, 
engaged in numerous combats with his 
own species, and finally fought a pitched 
battle a Voutrance with a bulldog. Then, 
bleeding and maimed, he crawled home, 
and lying down at Olive's feet gave her 
one last look, as much as to say, "I've 
done all I could think of for you," and 
gave up the ghost. He was buried in 
the back garden, and Miss Weevins and 
Mary Ann were the chief mourners. Miss 
Weevins cried hysterically, and Mary Ann 
shed a sooty tear over his grave. A four- 
footed friend can be a very dear one, and 
bitterly Clive felt his loss. 

Miss Weevins would at first try by con- 
versation and forced sprightliness to rouse 
the invalid, but she was a shy, retiring 
little creature, always fearful of being 
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intrusive, and soon saw how unavailing 
all her eflforts were. But as Clive grew a 
little stronger, she began out of gratitude 
to assume an outward semblance of interest 
in Miss Weevins' conversation, and was 
really thankful for the society which was 
so timidly offered, 

** I'm afraid you stay in a great deal 
on my account," said Clive one day as Miss 
Weevins sat in front of her with the ever- 
lasting note-book in her lap. 

•' Oh ! no, you must not give me credit 
for doing that," replied Miss Weevins; 
" I hardly ever go out. Mine has always 
been a very uneventfiil existence, but I 
cannot say I do not mix in the world. I 
reach it through my pen. I write." 

^' Novels ? " asked Clive. 

^^ No ; I cannot say I write novels, I 
I have written one^ or rather I'm writing 
one, for I am still engaged in touching 
it up ; but I don't suppose it will ever be 
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published, for I don't think I could ever 
have the courage. I have cried and laughed 
with the characters for years, and altogether 
I have got to love and to believe in them 
so thoroughly that I should shrink from 
sending them out into the worid, perhaps 
to be sneered at and ridiculed." 

"And have you been very long writing it?" 

"Oh ! years, years. I came to the end 
about three years ago, but ever since 
then I've been engaged in touching up." 

" Three years ! " 

"Yes, quite that. You see the more 
you touch up the more there is to touch 
up, and so it goes on. I believe I shall 
go on touching up to the end of my days. 
I have never had so many brilliant ideas 
as during the last few weeks, and they ];iave 
all been owing to you. You have, uncon- 
ciously, been an inexhaustible fund of sug- 
gestions to me, and I am now engaged in 
altering my heroine all through. She 
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was of commanding stature, with black hair 
and dark flashing eyes before; but since 
I've seen you I can't abide her like that, 
and I am now making her exactly like 
you. But it was not to my novel I alluded 
when I spoke of reaching the world through 
my pen. I dare say now," continued Miss 
Weevins with a little pardonable pride, 
" you have read some of my eflftisions." 

'' You write for the papers, then, I sup- 
pose?" said Clive, who saw that the 
subject was a pleasing one to Miss Weevins. 

" Well, I think I am justified in saying 
* yes ' to that. I contribute a good deal 
to a lady's paper—" 

And here Miss Weevins simpered and 
coughed and shook her head, then gave 
a fanny little laugh, which all of it seemed 
to intimate, — "It would ill become me 
to volunteer much on a subject redounding 
to my credit. But do pump me ; I like it. 
It's delicious ! " 
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"What paper? I should like to know 
very much, and I should always read what- 
ever you wrote in it. I am sure it would 
always be something good and kind.'^ 

" Oh ! I dare say you have often come 
across it. Perhaps have taken it in regu- 
larly. Perhaps we have actually in- 
terchanged ideas in it. Who knows," 
said Miss Weevins in a sudden burst of 
enthusiasm, "that you may not be ^Chris- 
tabel,' or ' May-flower,' or * Dragon-fly,' 
or ' Chainstitch,' or ^ Blue Eyes ' — ^yes, 
I shouldn't be at all astonished if you 
were ' Blue Eyes.' Are you, oh ! are you 
* Blue Eyes ? ' " asked Miss Weevins in 
that thrilling tone of anxiety generally 
adopted by the transpontine stage mother, 
when she asks the stalwart stranger if he 
has thai strawberry mark under his left 
arm by which she will at once recognise 
him as ^ * her long lost chee-ild." 

" No, I have never written under that 
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or any other name. I have not the 
talent." 

" Oh ! don't say that," said Miss Weevins 
modestly. " We none of us know what 
we can do until we try." 

" But you have not told me the name of 
the paper yet." 

" * The Workhox ; a Lady's Paper of Cul- 
ture and Eefinement.' That is its title in 
full. You know it, of course ? " 

" Yes, Fve come across it sometimes." 

'^Now, as you read the articles in the 
columns devoted to Correspondence, did you 
ever wonder who wrote them ? " 

" Yes, sometimes ; those and the mottoes 
in the crackers." 

"Well," said Miss Weevins, a little 
crestfallen, " I don't think that the two 
should be classed together exactly, ahem ! " 

"Oh! no, of course not," said Clive. 
who saw that in her forced attempt at 
small-talk, she had made a mistake. " I 
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only meant that the authorship in each 
case is alike buried in obscurity/' 

" Ah ! yes, I see what you meant. They 
are always written under some pseudonym. 
Do you recollect the name of ^ Pimpemell ' 
in The Worhbox ? " 

'' I think I do." 

"Well, that's me, or, ahem, correctly 
speaking, 1 should say, that is I. That's 
my nom-de-plume. /am ' Pimpemell.' And 
I'll tell you why I chose that name. It 
is an old-fashioned lowly little flower which 
generally grows in the shade, and which 
people do not care to cultivate. The busy 
bee, however, does not disdain to sip its 
sweets occasionally, and that I, in my 
obscure retirement, may now and tten 
afford a few moments' relaxation, and be 
even useful to those who are more busily 
engaged in the world, is a thought which 
fills me with a strange pleasure." 

Miss Weevins' definition of herself, " an 
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old-fashioned lowly little flower which grows 
in the shade and which people do not care to 
cultivate," touched Clive, and her eyes 
filled with tears. So did Miss Wee vins' . She 
was never backward in following that lead. 

" I did not know of such a flower as the 
pimpemell," said CKve speaking in soft 
kind tones, and laying her thin hand on 
Miss Weevins'; *^but / will cultivate it 
now. I have always loved flowers, but 
of all of them the pimpemell will be from 
this day my favourite one." 

" I do not wi-ite for money," continued 
Miss Weevins after an interval of sobbing 
evoked by this sympathy. " I have a little 
income of my own left me by my dear 
father, quite sufficient for my wants, and 
I really think I enjoy writing all the more 
when I feel I am not actuated by sordid 
motives. Besides, if I wrote for money 
I could not afford the luxury of touching 
Tip to any great extent. 
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" Let me see some of ^ PimpemelPs ' 
contributions. I am sure I shall read them 
with the greatest interest." 

Miss Weevins declared at first that she was 
sure she never could, but finally with much 
fluttering and sinking of spirit she retired, 
and soon returned staggering under a 
weighty scrap-book, with which she can- 
noned off the door on to the table, and 
finally all but buried herself under the sofa. 

"It's an enormous book; one can't see 
where one's going when it's in front of one," 
said Miss Weevins coming up smiling, and 
placing the bulky volume on a table at 
Olive's elbow. "You'll find all my con- 
tributions to The Workbox cut out and pasted 
in its pages. Dear me, T really don't feel 
I can submit to the ordeal of being present 
while you read. I think, if you will allow 
me, I'll go out of the room and look at you 
through the key-hole." 

^* Oh ! no, do stay. I'm sure you could 
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never write anything to be ashamed of," 
said Olive, placing a staying hand on Miss 
Weevins' arm, and opening the book at the 
same time. " What's this ? " 

" Oh ! that," said Miss Weevins, blushing 
deeply, is a long correspondence between 
* Orochet-needle ' and myself in the columns 
of The Worhhox. It attracted — ^ahem — some 
little notice, I believe, and led to an inter- 
change of autographs through the medium 
of the editor." Olive read : — 

" I have a piping bullfinch. I should be 
glad if any reader of The Workbox would tell 
me the best way of teaching it to sing, as 
I cannot whistle to it myself. — Crochet- 
nee^e.^^ 



^*I have read with interest Orochet- 
needle's article in the last issue of The Work- 
box. She should purchase a bird-organ and 
play it continually to her bullfinch. I dis- 
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tinctly remember an aunt of mine telling me 
as a child that she knew a lady once whose 
bullfinch had been taught in a few lessons 
to sing beautifully by this simple and easy 
method— Pimpernell. ' ^ 



"I am much obliged for the graphic 
emanation from Pimpemell's well-known 
and powerful pen. Would Pimpemell 
further favour me ? Where are the best 
and cheapest bird-organs to be procured ? — 
CrocheUneedleP 



"Crochet-needle (as crochet-needles al- 
ways should) goes straight to the point and 
at once takes up the thread of the subject — '' 

(Clive said this was very good, and Miss 
Weevins covered her face with her handker- 
chief and laughed with mingled modesty and 
pride.) Clive continued, — 
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"I have made enquiries and find that 
bird-organs can be procured at a trifling 
outlay firom Mr. P. Hopkins, Bird Fancier, 
number 59, Chickweed Street, High Hol- 
bom. — PimpernelV ' 



" Pimpemell was more than usually 
'sparkling last week. Her pleasant jeu 
d^esprit concerning my nom-de-plume was 
intensely relished in our family circle. My 
father says Punch would give her ten pounds 
for it any day. My grandmother has had 
it explained to her, and is at present turning 
it over in her mind. If she sees it by next 
week's issue of The Worhhox I shall have 
much pleasure in communicating the grati- 
fying intelligence to Pimpemell and the 
readers of the Correspondence column. 
Would Pimpemell kindly tell me the cheap- 
est and most expeditious route from Bays- 
water to Chickweed Street, High Holbom ? 
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we are are all of us country mice. — Crochet- 
neecUeP 



" Crochet-needle possesses that true no- 
bility of heart leading her to appreciate 
the kindly humour which smiles with 
rather than the trenchant wit which laughs 
at. Crochet- needle will find both green 
and yellow omnibuses plying between 
Bayswater and Chickweed Street. As 
Crochet-needle may not have had much 
experience in this mode of locomotion, I 
have obtained for her benefit a few useful 
particulars from my landlady. The fares 
vary from two to six pence. It appears 
that omnibus conductors are so accustomed 
to umbrellas and parasols in the back, and 
to be shouted at, and so generally engaged 
in altercations with rival conductors, that it 
is a work of considerable difficulty to attract 
their attention when nearing your destina- 
tion. My informant tells me that she has 
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for this purpose a curiously oonstruoted tip 
to her umbrella which partakes equally of 
the natures of a gimlet and a ferule, and 
is an invention of her own. Crochet-needle 
is quite at liberty to make what use she 
pleases of this information. — Pimpemell.^^ 



"Two nights ago we were aroused by 
screams proceeding from my grandmother's 
apartment. Terrified out of our senses we 
rushed into her room expecting to find 
her in the blood-stained grasp of some 
murderous burglar ; but to our great relief 
we found that her screams were screams of 
laughter. She had seen the joke about the 
crochet-needle. It came on her all of a 
sudden, she says, as she lay awake in bed. 
This must have been about twenty minutes 
past three o'clock, as timed by a chrono- 
meter formerly in the possession of my late 
uncle who was a distinguished officer in the 
Eoyal Navy- — " 

VOL. in. n 
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This was just the sort of thing that in the 
old days would have set Clive laughing 
merrily, but her once lively sense of the 
ridiculous was now dormant, if not dead. 
A feather does not tickle when a poisoned 
shaft is quivering in the flesh. 

Here Clive broke oflF, and asked whether 
the piping bullfinch ever got the bird- 
organ. 

"Well, no," said Miss Weevins. "It 
led to nothing after all ; you see all this took 
a considerable time, as The Workhox is a 
weekly paper, and at the tenth week of 
the correspondence the bullfinch escaped 
through the carelessness of a servant." 

For one moment Clive smiled. 

" Oh ! " said Miss Weevins rapturously, " I 
was sorry at the time it was a failure, but 
now I'm delighted that it was, for it has 
brought into your &ce the first smile I have 
ever seen there. Don't think my simile 
coarse and strained, but do you know it 
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seemed to me like removing the slide from 
a dark lantern ; I was quite dazzled." 

The slide was soon on again, though, 
and the small &.ce resumed its usual blank, 
heart-broken look. 

« Oh ! why," continued Miss Weevins, in 
agitated tones and almost kneeling at Clive's 
feet, ^^ should you who seem made to be 
loved, to be petted, to be cherished — you 
who of all people I ever saw in my life, I 
would fency the one most likely to be a 
husband's idol, a father's darling, or — " 

" I was, I was, both," sobbed Clive, " and, 
please God, I am one still." 

"Why should you, so loving and so 
lovable ; why should you, I say, be thrown 
in sickness and in sorrow upon the world 
without any one to comfort you or to love 
you, except a poor, strange, homely little 
woman who doe* love you though, fondly 
and deiBply, and would lay down her 

life " 

d2 
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Here Miss Weevins utterly broke down. 
In one moment Olive's arms were round 
her neck, and the two mingled their tears 
together. 

" And I love yon, too, darling," said 
Clive as she kissed the wet cheeks. 

" Oh ! yon cannot know the thrill that 
word sends through me. I have never 
heard it addressed to me since I was a child, 
and it falls on my ears with a sad sweet 
sound which carries me back to the days 
when I sat on a mother's lap, and after- 
wards on a widowed father's knee. It is 
the sweetest word in the whole language. 
Oh, I have longed to be loved ! Not man's 
love. That I have always looked upon as 
beyond the bounds of possibility. I never 
knew what it was to have a glance of admi- 
ration from a man's eye. How should I ? 
But the love I have longed for has been 
that of one of my own sex, pure and re- 
fined, and, and — yes, it was silly of 
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I used to hope that she would be beautifiil 
too. But never in my fondest hopes did I 
picture to myself anything like you. I 
have never sought to pry into your affairs ; 
I have even tried to smother my curiosity, 
but I know, I feel, that you are socially, as 
well as in every other way, my superior, 
and when I every day pray to God to 
remove that barrier, whatever it may be, 
which separates you from happiness in your 
own sphere of life, I also pray that you may 
not then altogether discard me. You won't, 
will you ? " 

"7 discard you! I forget all your 
devoted kindness ! Oh I never think that of 
me. You are my friend for life. Do you 
fancy that to find myself loved < again as I 
have been loved, to know once more the 
happiness, the glorious happiness, I once 
knew would tempt me to forget you ? Oh I 
no. That I shall ever regain that position is 
as impossible as that I could ever prove such 
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a monster of ingratitude. You say you 
never pried into my secrets. I know you 
havenH. But I will tell you why I am 
here, an outcast. Confidence is the surest 
proof of afltection, and you deserve that 
proof. My own darling husband whom I 
love more and more day by day — God help 
me ! cast me away from him with loath- 
ing and bitter disdain. Don't let one 
thought rise up against him. He is 
mad, that is the only way I can accoimt 
for it, and in his madness he accused 
me of running away from him with 
some man." 

" Oh ! " said Miss Weevins, looking 
steadfastly into Olive's pure face, " how 
could even madness go to that length ? " 

"Yes, in his madness he brought this 
fearful accusation against me. Oh! Stud, 
so pure and holy a light shone round the 
tie which bound us together that I hardly 
knew such a thing was a possibility with any 
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wife. Stud, Stud, how my heart is breaking 
to see you again I '' 

Clive placed her head on her sympa- 
thising confidant's shoulder, and lay moaning, 
while Miss Weevins hugged her, and sobbed 
as if her heart were breaking. 

^^ In the midst of all my misery there is 
something to look forward to, though," said 
Clive after a few moments. "My father 
— ^never was there such a fether — ought to 
be home from India soon, and when I see 
his darling old face again, feel his arm round 
me once more, I shall be as near happiness 
as I can ever go now in this world. He is 
an old one-armed soldier, service-wom, and 
maimed, and you too will love him. You 
will think, when you see him, what a hard 
iron-looking man he is, until I lead you up 
to him by the hand and say, ^ Darling, she 
saved my life, she has been a devoted loving 
sister to me in sickness and in sorrows; ' 
and then you will see what a soft sweet face 
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it can change into. You say you have never 
known wlia|; it is to feel man's admiration 
and love. You wiU know both then, of the 
purest and holiest description, when darling^ 
old Baddies looks down upon you and thanks 
you for all you've done for his forsaken 
castaway Clive." 



CHAPTEB III. 

THE TNTEBJ^aWQ STBAKGEB. 

Miss Weevins was now constantly in Olive's 
society. Sorrow and sickness had knit them 
closely together in the bonds of Mend- 
ship. Beal heart-intimacy ripens more 
quickly in the shade of adversity than in 
the sunshine of prosperity. 

Miss Weevins was not always in the 
melting mood. At times she sought to be 
amusing as well as tender. 

" I am very fond of looking out into the 
street," she said one day after she had 
drawn Clive's arm-chair to the window and 
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seated herself by it. "I make up little 
stories in my own mind about the people I 
see passing every day, and I believe in 
them so thoroughly that I should be 
quite disappointed if I knew their real 
histories, for they would be certain to be 
just the very opposite to what I had 
imagined/^ 

"Yes," said Clive, with a weary sigh 
over her own wrecked happiness, " nothing 
turns out like what we expected. Oh, how 
truly I can say that ! " 

" Ah !" said Miss Weevins, gently laying 
her haad on Give's, " if nothing turns out 
as pleasdntly as we had anticipated, we 
must recollect that, on the other hand, 
nothing turns out as badly as it had seemed. 
Have you never known what it is to 
dread a thing very much, aad then when it 
was over, has not your first thought been 
« Well, it was not so bad after all V " 

" What a good little thing you are !" said 
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Clive. « You are qtiite right. It is not so 
one-sided after aU, perhaps." 

"My fayourite street hero," said Miss 
Weevins, returning to the point of digres- 
sion, « is a young man whom I first noticed 
passing here about a year ago. He was then 
dressed so fashionably and looked so out of 
place in this dingy street in his wellTCut 
clothes, I could not imagine what circum- 
stances had driven him here. But gradu- 
ally and visibly before my very eyes 
things seem to have been going badly with 
him, and now, I am sony to say, he is more 
in keeping with the locaUty than he used to 
be. But, strange to say, the less feshion- 
ably he dresses, I may almost say the shab- 
bier he becomes, the more gentlemanly 
he looks. He is not strictly handsome, 
perhaps, but there is a je-ne-sais-quoi about 
him which is very takmg. He has quite 
a miUtaiy air, too, and I am sure he must 
have been an officer in the army. Alto- 
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gether, there is quite a romance about him, ^ 

Pm certain, and I have set him down as a 
victim of unrequited affection." 

" Does he wear au ' imperial ' ? " asked 
Clive, strangely interested. 

" Yes, yes, an ' imperial', a light-coloured 
one, which gives him such a distingue air, 
and which he is constantly puttiug his hand 
up to. Gracious Goodness! what ^an ex- 
traordinary coincidence it will be if you 
know himl'' 

'* I really think I do," said Clive, quite 
in a fltitter. How her heart beat 1 If it 
did turn out to be Dolly Jones he would be 
able to tell her, or, at all events, find out 
something about 8tud, and she craved with 
a maddening hunger for the smallest scrap 
of information about him. 

^' It must be him I Bather a nervous 
trick of playing with his ^imperial', you 
say?" 

** Yes, yes." 
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"Above the middle height and rather 
thin?'^ 

" Yes, decidedly thin now — ^thinner than 
he tused to be." 

"With what one would call perhaps 
rather a mild fece ? " 

" Yes." 

"And a gentle kind manner, as if he 
wouldn't hurt a fly ? Oh ! of course, though, 
you couldn't know anything about that.' ' 

" But I do, though," said Miss Weevins 
warmly. " It was only a week or so ago I 
saw him knock down a little child by 
accident as he was walking along wrapped 
in his own thoughts, and I noticed how 
shocked he looked with himself for his 
clumsiness, and how kindly and gently he 
picked her up and brushed her with his 
handkerchief. He was folly five minutes 
brushing and polishing to save the little 
thing from a scolding when she got home, 
and then he gave her several coppers. 
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Then as he went down the street he kept 
looking back at the child, and as she 
stepped into a shop to buy some sweets 
she held up a penny and laughed, as much 
as to tell him what she was going to do 
with it, and he nodded so brightly to 
her that — that the whole thing made the 
tears come into my eyes.'* 

" Oh ! that was dear old Dolly all over. 
It must be him ; tell me when you see him 
pass again, do." 

" He generally goes out now in the after- 
noons, and I think he lives a little way 
up this street, or the next." 

" It cannot be Dolly, after all, living in 
such a locality as this. Why,, his father is 
one of the richest men in England," 
thought Clive. "But if it is him, that 
wretched girl is at the bottom of it aU. If 
this person," she added aloud, " turns out 
to be the one I know, you axe quite right 
in supposing him the victim of unrequited 
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adSbotion. At least, much worse than unre- 
qidted. It was trifled with and spumed. 
Some vain heartless girl led him on, robbed 
him of his simple loving heart, and then 
threw it away. It was fiin for her, but 
it has been death to him. He is a dear, dear 
old Mend of mine, quite like a brother, 
in feet." 

Miss Weevins was now weeping copiously 
into her handkerchief. " My heart bleeds 
for him," she said, " I have seen a great 
change in him lately. I noticed it first a 
few days after you came here. Indeed I 
think it was the very day after, or the next 
day to that, that I saw him pass and 
remarked Vor^ utterly crushed and broken, 
as if under some sudden blow, he seemed to 
be. To this point he had always appeared 
to me to be bearing up bravely against 
his troubles, but after that day he seems 
to have lost all spirit, and I never saw any 
one look so utterly miserable as he does 
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now. I have sometimes felt as if I could 
rush out into the street and beg him to 
let me sympathise with him." 

Clive now hoped that for his sake it 
might not be her old friend. In fact, after a 
few moments thought she felt it could 
not be. Dolly might be low in spirit, but 
he could not be so low in purse as to be 
vegetating in this wretched neighbourhood. 
He did not possess a monopoly for growing 
an "imperial"; there were other men 
similarly adorned; there were broken- 
down officers by the score ; and the kind- 
ness of heart which would prompt a man to 
give a ragged child a penny after he had 
knocked her down by accident was not, 
thank God, so very unique. Altogether, 
her grounds for supposing this blighted 
being to be Dolly were very light on being 
weighed. Nevertheless, she asked Miss 
Weevins to keep a sharp look out for the 
interesting individual, who ever he might 
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be, and to let her know when he passed; 
whereupon Miss Weevins' nose was glued 
for the remainder of the afternoon to that 
particular window-pane which commanded 
the longest range of observation down 
the street. 

It was just getting dusk when a cry of, 
" There, there he is ! " brought Clive to her 
feet, and, supported by Miss Weevins, she 
looked through the window- 
Yes, it was Dolly ! Dejected, forlorn, 
quietly, almost seedily dressed, walked the 
once "flush" and gorgeous Dolly Jones. 
No jewelry flashed and glittered about 
his person; no loud pattern awakened the 
astonishment of the beholder ; his hat and 
his boots no longer vied with each other in 
shiny gloss. The cold wind of adversity 
had winnowed all this light and worthless 
chaff from his nature. 

" Call him in, call him in ! " said Clive 
excitedly. 

VOL. in. E 
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" Mary Ann ! " cried Miss Weevins, no 
less excitedly, from the head of the stair- 
case, ^^run over to the gentleman on the 
opposite side of the pavement, and say a 
lady lives here who knows him and is very 
anxious to see him." And then Miss 
Weevins, all in a twitter, hurried off to 
her own room. 

Incited to unwonted speed of action by 
Miss Weevins' tones, Mary Ann dashed 
across the road and conveyed the message 
to the astonished Dolly. 

The neighbourhood was not a very reput- 
able one, neither was Mary Ann a par- 
ticularly striking guarantee of respectability, 
and he hesitated to obey the summons. 

^^I'U give her, whoever she may be, 
the benefit of the doubt, however," he 
thought, and he followed Mary Ann- 

As he came up the stairs, Clive trembled 
in spirit. His presence would, she knew, 
bring a painful rush of old associations, and 
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then he would be sure to have hear^ 
something about her husband. What awful 
tidings might she not be on the eye of 
hearing! 

Half expecting to find some painted 
Jezebel, and prepared for a retreat, DoUy 
entered, and in the dusky room faUed to 
reoogl tte Individ^ rittmg in the 
arm-chair near the window, propped up by 
pillows. 

" Dolly, dear old Dolly, come here. I've 
been ill and am still very weak. I can't 
get up to welcome you. Oh, how glad 
I am to see you, Dolly ! The sight of your 
old face does me good." 

He started back with an exclamation of 
painful surprise, and stood lashy pale and 
trembling. 

" Dolly, have you nothing to say to me ? 
Have ytm turned against me, too ? " 

" Good God I Olive Dorrien ! And has 

e2 
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{hat yillain^ that doubly damned villain 
deserted you ? " 

"Not a word against him, Dolly," she 
cried vehemenfly, "I shan't allow even 
y(m to say anything against him." 

" Clive Dorrien, you turn me sick." 

" Oh ! Dolly, what is there in shielding 
the one I love most in all the world to turn 
you sick ? Is constancy, unswerving, undy- 
ing constancy, loathsome in your eyes? 
It used not to be. Don't keep me in 
suspense. Have you seen him ? Tell me 
where he is, and what he is doing." 

"BLave I seen him? No, I have not. 
Had I, I could not have kept my hands oflF 
the scoundrel, easy-going fellow though I 
am." 

" Oh! Dolly, Dolly, if / can forgive him, 
surely you can — you his old friend " 

" He never was a real friend of 
mine." 

"What! Stud no friend of yours? 
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Studholme Dorrien not a friend of Dolly 
Jones?" 

" I did not know you meant him. I did 
not think his name could have passed your 
Ups." 

" Whom, in the name of Heaven, coxdd I 
have meant but Stud ? '' 

"Why, the villain who brought you to 
this — Garstang." 

" Garstang ! Captain Garstang 1 " 

She shuddered with loathing to think 
that even a madman's thought should have 
coupled her in sin with this man. 

" Yes, the man you always pretended to 
dislike ; and yet for him you threw over a 
man, like — oh, Clive! Olive! was there 
ever such vile hypocrisy aa yours? was 
ever such deceit in so sweet a form ? " 

" Stop, stop ! I did not even know with 
whom I was accused of running away. 
And do you mean to say, Dolly, that you, 
you in your sober senses, believe this of me ?" 
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" Do I beKeve you guilty ? Listen. I 
heard the story from your husband's own 
lips — ^the only ones I would have believed it 
from. Not that I did believe him at first, 
though. I swore that it was a lie ; thstt he 
had been tricked; that I could not have 
believed an angel from heaven, had he come 
down and told me this of you. He placed 
his hand on my shoulder, and with his face 
as white as mine is now I should think, for 
I feel sick to death at the thoughts of it all 
— ^with his white face close to mine he said, 
^DoUy, seeing is beUeving; and I swear to 
you I saw her with my own eyes clinging to 
that man.' Then he told me the whole 
story. Do I believe you guilty ? Yes, Clive 
Dorrien, guUty of as foul a sin as ever 
blackened a woman's soul, and wrung the 
heart of a husband, a father, and a 
friend." 

" Come here, Dolly, come here to the 
window," she cried wildly. ^^My darling 
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father's brave spirit fiUs me, and gives me 
courage to bear up against all this. Come 
here to the window where it is Ughter. 
Don't shrink from me, Dolly. Now look 
into my face as you looked into his, and as 
you listened to him, in his madness, swear- 
ing meMse, listen to me swearing myself 
innocent. Give me your hand, Dolly. As 
we shall both of us some day stand before 
the judgment-seat, and as I hope on that 
awfiil day we both will be saved, I swear to 
you, with a fall consciousness and dread of 
God's wrath if I lie, that I am innocent; 
that I am Studholme Dorrien's true, 
faithful, loving wife ; that never in deed, 
in word, or in thought have I wronged him. 
Guilty or not guilty, Dolly ? What do you 
say?" 

"Not guilty, thank God I Not guilty, 
from my soul, I say it, Clive." 

Dolly was a fool. His verdict was dead 
against the weight of evidence. Any 
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sucking lawyer could liave told him that, 
" He swore to me," he said, " as solemnly 
as you have done ; he showed me his arm 
broken by that scoundrePs bludgeon." 

" Oh ! Stud, poor darling Stud ; yes, I 
saw it too." 

" And yet," said that idiotic Dolly, as 
he looked into her face, still heard the 
passionate tones of her own vindication 
thrilling through his soul, ^^ I can more 
easily believe that he was mad, or that I 
am, than that little Clive Belmont, whom I've 
known all these years, the be^t of daughters, 
the most devoted of wives, and the truest 
of friends, could stain her soul with a 
crime like this." 

"I'll tell you the whole story, Dolly. 
But first tell me about him. Where is 
Stud ? What is he doing ? " 

With clenched hands and starting eyes 
she awaited the answer. 

" He has gone abroad." 
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" Abroad ! Even the same country then 
does not hold us.'' 

"Yes, he went to South America to 
travel, explore, shoot buflWoes — anything in 
fact to occupy his mind. He said he would 
be away about a year, and that when he 
came back he would probably go in for a 
political career." 

" Did he send for you, Dolly ? " 

" No, he did not even know where I was. 
It was in all the papers under the heading 
of ' Extraordinary Elopement and Fracas 
in High Life,' and it described the whole 
thing without giving names, but in a way 
which left no doubt in the minds of those 
who knew them who the persons were 
meant for. I did not believe it. I knew 
how sometimes the purest and the noblest 
are assailed by calumny, but still I went to 
your place. I found it shut up. I think I 
ran, I believe I did, wildly through the 
streets to his club, and there I found him, 
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and he told me — Gfracious ! " said Dolly, 
clasping his forehead, "I believe in your 
innocence now, from my soul I do, but 
it does not do to think of the thing alto- 
gether, for to think of it is to beat up one's 
brains like whipping an egg for egg-flip, 
and I don't think at the best of times my 
brains would be strong enough to stand such 
a liberty." 

"Tell me, Dolly, have you heard any- 
thing about papa ? Stud didn't write to tell 
him, did he ? He could never have had the 
heart to have done that. You hesitate, 
Dolly. Tell me, tell me at once. Did he 
write?" 

" Yes, he told me that he had written ; 
that he had considered it his painful duty 
to do so, and had told him the whole 
story." 

" Stud," she cried clasping her hands to- 
gether, and looking up with an agonised 
gaze, " you have killed him, you have killed 
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him. He would not have beUeved it from 
his sister, but he will from you. Stud, my 
noble father's death will be at your door. 
It will kill him, I know it will. And 
yet I forgive you even that. You did 
not know what you were doing, darling. 
Oh! Stud, Stud, how could you, even 
in your madness, break his fond noble 
heart ? " 

In a paroxysm of sobbing she hid her feoe 
in her hands, and kept on repeating, ^^ It 
will kill him, it will kill him." 

" Don't, don't give way like this," said 
Dolly. " I have some good news for you. 
I was very anxious myself to see the dear 
old colonel as soon as he came home, and I 
wrote to the regimental agents asking them 
to let me know directly they heard any noMrs 
of him, and a week ago I received a note 
from them telling me that the colonel had 
telegraphed to them that he had received 
that day news from England which made 
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it imperatiTe for Mm to return at once, and 
that he was to start that very hour. So he 
is hastening to you, Clive. He is nearly 
halfway home by this time, and when he 
looks into yoor sad, thin little &oe, his 
brave heart will leap with joy to read 
innocenoe in every — What a nice view 
there is out of this window — I mean how 
the days are closing in, to be sure — I mean 
there's a mufi&n boy passing." 

The feet was, Olive's pitiful little fece, 
pinched and hollowed by illness and sorrow, 
gazing at him with a wistful hunger for this 
crumb of comfort had been too much for 
Dolly's feelings. 

"Is this retdly true, Dolly? or do you 
think that my load of misery is greater than 
I can bear, and that you are justified in try- 
ing to lighten it a little by telling me this, 
even if it isn't true ? " 

'' It is true, upon my word it is. He'll 
soon bo here." 
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" Thank God ! Don't turn your back, 
Dolly. I've lots more to ask you." 

" Yes, yes, wait a minute until I see if 
they're going to take any muffins opposite. 
I don't believe they are." 

Judging from Dolly's ease, watching 
muffin-boys must be very trying to the 
sight, for when he at last turned round to 
Clive and said, "No, they didn't take 
in any," his eyes were very red and 
watery. 

"How did you come here, Clive?" he 
asked. 

In tones, sometimes faltering, sometimes 
drowned in convulsive sobs, and sometimes 
passionate, she told him all the story — the 
mock telegram, the adventures of the night, 
the interview with her husband in the 
morning, her search for a resting-place 
throughout that dark day of horror, until 
faulting she dropped into Mrs. Crump's 
arms, and finally fell into the loving 
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hands of that good little Samaritan, Miss 
Weevins. 

And as Dolly listened to the recital — 
the drive in the cab from Euston Square, the 
fall on the hard kerb-stone (the mark of 
which he saw with a shudder on her white 
temple), the scene with her husband, the 
temptation to destroy herself, her illness, 
and the kindness of Miss Weevins — ^he 
melted and glowed and shuddered, and 
melted again by turns. 

*' In faith, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange ; 
'Twas pitiAil, 'twas wondrous pitiful : 
He wished he had not heard her." 

** Let me see this Miss Weevins " he said. 
" Let me see her at once, and let me in the 
name of friendship thank her for all she has 
done for you." 

" She is very shy, Dolly, but I donH think 
she will mind seeing you. Will you stop 
and take tea with us ? Not a banquet ex- 
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actly, Dolly. It may literally be a meal of 
herbs, for water-cresses very often form the 
staple article of food at tea-time." 

Dolly blew his nose as he accepted the 
invitation, and pretended to be absorbed in 
the beauties of a print hung in the darkest 
comer of the little room. To him there 
was something inexpressibly touching in the 
idea of Clive being reduced to water-cresses. 
It was not for CKve, however, but for Miss 
Weevins, who was hardly carnivorous in 
her diet, that a profasion of this lowly and 
esculent plant always graced the board. 
" I like water-cresses," had remarked Miss 
Weevins to CUve one evening. " They al- 
ways puts me so much in mind of meadows, 
and running streams, and the lowing of 
oxen." "And frogs," she might have 
added, ^but luckily for her peace of mind 
this association had never occurred to 
her. 

A message was now sent to Miss Weevins 
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informing her of the startling fact that 
Dolly was going to stop to tea ; and while 
she was engaged in a tremulous ^^titiva- 
tion," Clive, in a spirit of sympathy, not of 
curiosity, strove to eUcit something from 
Dolly concerning his fallen fortunes. But 
he was reticent even with her, and she 
let him alone. Miss Weevins appeared 
with the tea, and was introduced to Dolly. 
She was in the middle of an old-fashioned 
obeisance, half curtsy half bow, when she 
was seized by both hands. 

^*I am one of those unfortunate crea- 
tures," said Dolly, " who can never say half 
what they mean ; but let me in my own im- 
perfect way thank you for all you have 
done, and I hope I may always have your 
friendship, as you from this moment will al- 
ways have mine." 

What Miss Weevins said in reply is not 
worth recording, for it was not in the least 
what she meant. She did not know whether 
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she was on her head or her heels. She was 
very pleased, however, and as the evening 
wore on, she gathered sufficient courage 
to enter occasionally into conversation with 
Dolly. He went away very early, for 
Olive's strength did not admit of late hours, 
and when he had gone, Miss Weevins said 
he was charming. "Charming, I think 
he is. Dear me, I shall have very hard 
work, to-night.'' 

"Why, what are you going to do?" 
asked CUve. 

"Well — ahem — ^I'm going to give my 
hero an— ahem — ^an ^ imperial ' all through 
the three volumes. I think it will add so 
to the interest in him — ahem ! But you are 
tired; you must let miB put you to bed 
now." 

It had been a trying afternoon for Clive, 
and she was so low and weak that Miss 
Weevins begged to be allowed to bring the 
manuscript and write by her bedside. 

VOL. in. F 
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For a long time Clive lay in her bed 
thinking, while Miss Weevins wrote; but 
at last the wearied brain rested, lulled 
to sleep by the monotonous scraping of 
*^ Pimpemell's powerful pen," as " Crochet- 
needle " had put it. 

Still on went the pen, hard at work 
giving Eustace Fitzwygram, the hero, an 
^ imperial ' of the exact hue and pattern of 
DoUy's. 

It was a work of considerable time. " * So 
and so,' said Eustace, drawing himself up 
to his fiill height," or " stamping his foot," 
or " smiling scornfully," had of course to be 
changed into ^'^So and so,' said Eustace, 
" proudly stroking," " savagely pulling," or 
carelessly twirling his imperial," as the oc- 
casion demanded. Once in a " fine frenzy " 
she even made him, in a very exciting 
passage, pluck it out by the roots, but this 
was only in the first volume, and on second 
thoughts she decided that, as there would 
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not be time for it to grow again before he 
next appeared on the scene, she had better 
keep this thrilling incident for the con- 
clnsion. 

As she went over the oft-traversed ground, 
following up Eustace's sayings and doings, 
she could not resist lingering fondly by the 
way to weep bitterly over the sad and laugh 
hysterically over the fanny parts, as she had 
wept and laughed a hundred times before. 

Thus well through the night, writing, 
weeping, and subduedly chuckling, sat Miss 
Weevins. 

Looking round once for a happy inspira- 
tion, her eyes fell on the sleeper. In an 
instant Eustace's exquisite Boman nose was 
put out of joint. Softly on tip-toe she crept 
to the bedside and hung over the pillow, 
tenderly gazing. 

Miss Weevins had once known a mother's 
love, a father's care, and the bright com- 
panionship of brothers and sisters ; but one 

p2 
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by one they had all passed away, victims to 
that fell disease consiimption ; and for ten 
years or more she had been left alone, 
mourning for the dead and shrinking from 
the Uying. And as she now looked upon 
the wan face, upon the arm and hand rest- 
ing outside the coverlet, thin and small as a 
sick child's, and upon the white lips through 
which the breath of life came feebly, her 
heart was wrung by a fearful dread. 

" 'Twas ever thus from childhood's hour 



\ . 






I've seen my fondest hopes decay. 

I never loved a tree or flower ^e 

Bat what 'twas sure to fade away. it^m 






I never loved a dear gazelle 

To glad me with its bright black-eye. 

But when it came to know me well 

And love me, it was sure to die.'* ^ 

"Oh! no, no, it cannot be,*' muttered "^^^ii 

Miss Weevins passionately, as these words "^ 

floated through her mind. Of course she '^q 

knew them. Nearly every one who speaks '' irj 

English does. "It cannot be! She is the >'0f^ 
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only one who has ^ come to know me well 
and love me ' — ^Oh, she must not die ! ^* 

Sinking on her knees beside the sleeper, 
the loving heart prayed long and earnestly. 
When she rose a smile was playing over 
the thin white &ce. 

With a heart full to bursting, Miss 
Weevins felt as if her prayer had been 
heard, and a merciful answer had been vouch- 
safed to her. 

« « # « # 

While the little authoress was engaged 
in adorning Eustace Fitzwygram with an 
imperial', the owner of the model was pOT- 
ambnlating the streets round about the dis- 
mal quarter. He could not settle down into 
the dingy little room which he rented for an 
infinitesimally small sum compared with his 
former expenditure. It could not have held 
liim. It was black midnight — ^the black 
midnight of an English November ; — but to 
Dolly everything was brighter than he had 
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known it for many days — ^Clive was pure and 

gniltless I " 

» * * * * 

At an early hour next morning Mrs. 
Crimmins, Dolly's landlady, engaged in 
conversation across the back-garden wall 
with Mrs. Tucker who kept lodgings next 
door. 

" Your third floor looks uncommon bad, 
mum, he'd ought to go to the Consumptive 
Orsespittle, I should think," said Mrs. 
Tucker. 

" No, it ain't consumption, mum. I'll tell 
you what's the matter with that young man," 
said Mrs. Crimmins with an air of mystery 
which nearly brought Mrs. Tucker tumbling 
over the low garden wall. " 'E 'as a bath 
every momin' of 'is life reglar — a bath with 
a sponge the size o' yer 'ed. What 'uman 
frame could stand that wear and tear, I'd 
like to know?" 

" I never 'card tell o' such a thmlr in 
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all my bom days. Lor' ! it gives me water 
on the brain to think of it," said Mrs. 
Tucker with a shudder. " And you don't 
mean to say, Mrs. Crimmins, mum, that you 
demean yourself to carry it up for a third 
floorer every morning ? " 

" Mrs. Tucker, mum," said Mrs. Crimmins 
with some hautewr. "I 'ope I know my 
persition better and what is doo to the sister- 
hood. The young man 'e carries it up 'isself. 
But that ain't neither 'ere nor there. You 
was sayin' he looked ill, and wot I tells 
yer is this, that ther' young man is 
a washin' 'isself clean off the face 0' this 
blessed earth — that's wot's the matter with 
him." 

When Mrs. Crimmins saw Dolly, how- 
ever, a little later in the morning, she was 
forced to confess to herself that he seemed 
to have taken a decided turn for the 
better. 

"It's weeks since I seen him look 
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so bright," she said, " I ain't afeared 
now o' leaving the clothes lines about 
for fear of his 'anging 'isself as I used to 
be." 



CHAPTEB IV. 



RAISING THE WIND. 



In a comer of Miss Weevins' sitting-room, 
■which was now shared by Clive, stood a 
little old-£ELshioned piano, with a small body 
and very thin legs — ^what is sometimes 
called a spinet. Its silk was faded, its 
keys were yellow with age, its notes were 
jingly, but to Miss Weevins it was an object 
of tender admiration. To her eye it was 
"beautiful ; to her ear it was sweet. " The 
touch of a vanished hand, and the sound of 
a voice that was still," invested the little 
instrument with a tender and holy interest. 



I 
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It had belonged to her mother. Little 
brothers and sisters had danced and fire- 
licked to its notes as her mother's fingers 
had rattled nimbly oyer its keyboard^ and her 
mother's voice had blended sweetly with its 
music. 

Since Clive's arrival Miss Weevins had 
never touched the spinet, except to dust its 
yellow keys and its thin legs tenderly with 
an old silk handkerchief. She would as 
soon have neglected to wash her fece in the 
morning as to have omitted these Kttle 
attentions. But after a time, though she 
was very shy and nervous about performing 
before any one, even Clive, she thought a 
tune now and then might have an enliven- 
ing efiect. Her musical repertory was about 
coeval with the instrument itself, and consisted 
of the " Copenhagen Waltzes," " The Drum 
Polka," "The Battle of Prague," "Ecus- 
seau's Dream," and one or two other contem- 
poraneous pieces. A fashionable new air, or 
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a popular tune of the day on the spinet, 
•would have been a harsh incongruity, jar- 
ring to the senses. When she was in a par- 
ticularly rakish mood, or thought that Clive 
required a stimulant of extra strength, she 
•would, after much coughing, suppressed 
laughter, and maay false starts, as if guiltily 
conscious of perhaps overstepping the bounds 
of propriety, pky a gay and roystering 
tune called "Drops 0' Brandy." It was 
only, however, when Clive was very low 
that she felt justified in administering 
** Drops 0' Brandy." 

These were Miss Weevins' secular 
tunes, but sometimes on Sunday evenings, 
or late in the afternoons, when the shades 
of coming night hid her blushes, she would 
raise her voice in psalmody. Clive liked 
this better than "Drops 0' Brandy,'' and 
would listen to the hymns with the tears 
rolling down her cheeks. 

This was only one of many ways in which 
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Miss Weevins tried to lighten her newly- 
foTind friend's load of care; but fresh 
anxieties arose in the stricken mind. In 
addition to her other troubles, the want of 
money was now beginning to press sorely 
upon Clive. Her slender stock, which she 
had happened to have with her when she 
came to Mrs. Crump, had all vanished in 
medicines, rent, and a few articles of cloth- 
ing, for she had come with nothing but 
what she stood in. Dorrien had certainly 
said that her settlement would be paid to her 
^wherever she might be, but such a thing as 
writing to ask him for it had never crossed 
her mind, and that he should have left the 
country without making any provision for 
her never for one moment raised a thought 
unfavourable to him. She wanted, longed 
for, his love — ^nothing else. Out of the 
question, also, was any application to her 
relatives. It would be only for a couple of 
weeks or so longer — ^for by then her fEither 
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would be home from India — ^and in the 
meantime Miss Weevins' purse was open to 

« 

her with that liberality which is more cha- 
racteristic of slenderly filled than of well- 
lined purses. But she knew she must be 
already deeply indebted to Miss Weevins, 
who, however, would not admit this for a 
moment, and to feel herself a further tax 
upon the good-hearted little womau worried 
her sorely. 

"Oh! do not bother yourself about that," 
said Miss Weevins. « Everything I have in 
the world you are welcome to. I would go 
barefooted to serve you." 

Still it did bother Clive, and Miss Wee- 
vins saw it did. 

" Well, I'll tell you what; let's try and 
make some money," said the latter. 

" How ? " asked Clive. 

" Let's look over the advertisements ; we 
might see something." 

Miss Weevins looked, and soon found the 
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very thing. It Tvas an adyertisement headed 
**To either sex," and offered to famish 
any one, in exchange for twelve stamps, 
with the means of ^' earning from £2 to £3 
a week, easily, honestly, and withont pub- 
licity or interference with present occupa- 
tion." 

*^ Gfood gracious ! " said Miss Weevins; 
"what a pity I never saw this before! 
What a lot of good one might have done 
in charity during all these years. Let's see. 
Say we earn £2. 10«. each, that will be £5 
a week. But you are sure to' be cleverer 
at it than I am ; and, say you earn the full 
amount, £3, that will be £5. 10«. Dear me, 
here's another advertisement Why this 
sheet of the paper is a perfect El Dorado. 
Here's a lady who can give us any amount 
of fancy work to do at a ^ highly remune- 
rative scale of payment,' on condition of our 
purchasing the materials from her for one 
guinea. I'm sure that's only fair and 
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proper. There is nothing," continued the 
sharp and business-like little body, "like 
having a few irons in the fire. I'll send 
the guinea to this person, as well as the 
twelve stamps to the other." 

"Oh! no, don't; you'd better not send 
the guinea," said Clive. "Let's see what 
answer we get for the twelve stamps first. 
This may only be just a trap to catch the 
imwary." 

" Oh I dear no. Here, you see, it adds, 
*This is genuine.' There's no mistake 
about it. I'll send the guinea," said Miss 
Weevins, with the spirit of a speculator, 
plunging heavily in "Eries" or "Egyp- 
tians." 

Miss Weevins sent the twelve stamps 
and the guinea, and anxiously awaited 
the result. She was now fairly bitten 
by the mania, and in the meantime 
bethought herself of the Exchange and 
Barter Column of The Wbrkbox^ which 
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had hitherto interested her only as a constant 
reader. 

She diligently searched and ransacked all 
the receptacles containing her goods and 
chattels, and at last got together a few 
pieces of old-fashioned jewelry, for which 
she invited offers of useful articles in ex- 
change from the readers of The Workbox. 

" For," said Miss Weevins, " I may get 
something which I might have had to bny, 
and money saved is money gained." 

* 

Self«-aggrandisement was not the guiding 
star of Miss Weevins' operations. Deli- 
cacies for Clive, and the amelioration of 
struggling humanity in general were the 
beacons ahead. 

In due course a letter, in reply to the 
twelve stamps, was received, with some- 
thing hard in it, — ^the philosopher's stone, 
of course! Miss Weevins was in such a 
flutter she could barely open the envelope. 
The something hard was a small brass 
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pencil-case, and the letter informed them 
that by purchasing weekly from the writer 
five pounds' worth of these useful and ele- 
gant little articles, and retailing them to 
their friends at the low sum of one shilling 
apiece, a clear profit of from two to three 
pounds could be easily raised. 

Then came the answers from the readers 
of The Worhhox. They poured in by the 
dozen. Nothing, however, was offered except 
postage stamps, monograms, guinea-pigs, 
and beetles' wings, except in the case of one 
person, who, by way of being irresistibly 
tempting, offered to throw in a second- 
hand respirator. This was blow No. 2. 
Blow No. 3 was heavier still. In vain Miss 
Weevins waited for an answer from the 
fancy-work lady. She never heard or saw 
anything of her guinea again, and a few 
days afterwards read in the police reports 
that the lady in question had been appre- 
hended on the information of some of her 
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yictims, and chaiged with obfaming money 
under fiJse pretences. 

After this, Miss Weevins retired firom the 
business of acquiring a fortune through the 
medium of newspaper advertisements. 

" Suppose you were to try and write a 
story, a child's story," she said coaxingly 
to dive. 

" A story ! Oh ! Fm sure I never could,'' 
said CUve. '' £ven when I've had nothing 
on my mind I could not. I have often 
tried, long ago, and I could never get 
further than ^ Once upon a time.' At that 
point I used always to stick." 

" Oh ! but do try," pressed Miss Wee- 
vins, to whom dive's listless despair was a 
source of keen anxiety. ^^ It will arouse 
you a little. If you will only write one, 
I'U take it to some children's magazine. 
I've read that those sort of stories pay 
better than anything else. Will you try, 
to please me ? It will all come if you only 
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sit for a little with a pen in yonr hand and 
a piece of paper before you. If you'U only 
wait long enough the ideas will seem to 
flow without any trouble like an electric 
current from your head, down your arm, 
through your fingers, and out at the pen. 
Will you try it to please me ? 

^^ If I could only get her off her misery, 
and raise her occasionally above that dull 
level of despair, it might be* the saving of 
her," thought Miss Weevins. *^ This con- 
tinuous brooding will wear her out, mind 
and body." 

" FU try then, just to please you," said 
Clive with a brave effort. '^ But what 
shaU it be about ? " 

^^ Oh I anything. Just a simple little 
tale, a sort of a fable. You know there 
are sermons in stones, and there's a little 
story in everything if you only think it 
out — * Oh 1 gracious goodness ! " exclaimed 
Miss Weevins, rushing to the fireplace. 

a 2 
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"There's your beef-tea boiled over and 
nearly put the fire out — There ! " 

" What ! " asked Clive, as Miss Weevins' 
eye rolled in a fine frenzy. 

"Why, a subject. Write a story about 
Ma^," replied Miss Weevins, as she enthu- 
siastically waved the saucepau lid. " There's 
a story to be made out of that, I dare say, if 
you'll just give your mind to it, only let 
it have a moral of some sort." 

"What! about the pot boiling over?" 
said Clive hopelessly. 

"Yes, if you'll only wait long enough 
for that electric current I told you of. He- 
he, do try." 

Wearily Clive took paper and pencil from 
Miss Weevins' hands, and, just to please 
ier kind nurse, strove to weave a little 
story out of the very mild culinary incident 
which was to be her subject. 

So as not to interrupt the flow of ideas 
Miss Weevins insisted on leaving the room. 
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but such was her interest that she could 
not help popping her head in at the door at 
intervals, to say with her nervous " he-he " 
after each injunction, " Don't forget the 
moral." " Mind it has something funny in 
it." '^ Try and combine instruction with 
amusement," etc. etc. 

" Dear me," soliloquised the little woman, 
about an hour afterwards, as she peeped 
at Olive through the key-hole," I'm 
ashamed to go in again; but Fm very 
much afraid she is not introducing any 
of the facetious element at all. Her eyes 
are brimming over with tears the whole 
time she is writing." 

It was fully another hour before Olive 
had finished her task. 

" There, it's very silly and nonsensical," 
she said, " but I did it to please you. It's 
not exactly a tale of high life." 

*^And what's the moral?" asked Miss 
Weevins, as she took the paper. 
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"Oh! I suppose on the absurdity of 
quarrelling.'' 

" Very good, a capital moral for children,'' 
said Miss Weevins ; "could not be better. 
' Let dogs deUght ' conveys the same moral, 
and is the most popular and the best known 
of all Dr. Watts' eflFusions." 

With infinite zest Miss Weevins then 
read — 

olive's stoey. 

A pot and a fire were once together in their 
usual relative positions. Everything went on 
very well indeed for a short time ; the fire 
looked bright and cheery, and the pot sim- 
mered contentedly, and even at last began to 
sing. But this state of things did not last long. 
The fire commenced to leap about and to 
take liberties with the old pot, which began 
to grumble and mumble to itself ominously, 
and then at last called out, " Hi ! I say 
just drop them games, or flames, or what- 
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ever yer call 'em, will yer? You're a 
makin' me feel all of a quiver inside with 
yer nonsense." 

You see it was not an enamelled sauce- 
pan, nor even a copper one, or its language 
would have been better. It was only an old 
iron pot. 

The fire, however, did not pay any atten- 
tion whatever to this, but went on leaping 
about the old pot in an exultant kind of 
way, playing under it and running up its 
sides, until the poor old thing was nearly 
choking with wrath. 

" Oh dear ! " it spluttered out. " I'm in 
such a rage. I feel a'most a bilin' over. I 
know I shan't be able to contain myself 
much longer." 

Still the fire went on just in the same way. 

"If yer goes on like that I'll bile over," 
said the pot. " I will, I tell yer." 

" Boil over, or ^ bile ' over, as you call it, 
who cares?" said the fire, who fancied 
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himself greatly superior to the pot. " Who 
cares for a tinkered up old pot ? '^ 

" What are yer a talkin' of ? " said the 
pot angrily. " Ain^t yer proper place 
under me, I^d like to know? Ain't I 
always put over yer? What are yer a 
talkin' of, then? The imperence o' some 
people, to be sure ! " 

" ^ Imperence,' indeed ! Why, you vile 
old unenamelled stew-pan, do you know 
that I once, just for my own amusement, 
destroyed London ? " said the fire proudly. 

" I don't believe it," said the pot, who 
knew nothing about history. '' The most 
I've ever know'd yer do is to set the chimbley 
afire, and bring the bumin' sut down atop 
o' my 'ead, and therk^ my first cousin the 
fryin' pan 'elped yer with a bit o' fat. Bum 
down Lunnun indeed! 'Ow about water, 
eh?" 

The fire certainly paled a little at this. 

" 'Ow about water, eh ? " repeated the 
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pot tauntingly. "Water puts yer out 
terribly, don't it ? Can't say it does me. 
I'm all the better for a drop 0' water, I am. 
Water, water, yah ! " 

The fire looked horribly blue. " Spirits 
agree with me better, certainly," it said 
feebly to itself. " I should be all the 
better for a drop now." The pot saw his 
advantage and followed it up in a spirit of 
sarcastic banter. 

" I wonder now if there's a nice well o' 
water about 'ere ? or a good pump 'andy ? 
or a cistern ? or a spring ? 'Ow d'yer feel 
yerself now ? Yer don't look so bright as 
yer was, some'ow. I 'ope, sir, I ain't been 
touchin' on any subjeks of a onpleasant 
natur' ? " 

AU this of course was fearfully exas- 
perating to the fire. It was just like going 
up to a Frenchman and keeping on whisper- 
ing into his ear " Waterloo." 

" Oh ! ain't I a gettin' the best of it 
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just," chuckled the pot to himself. "'E 
ain't got a word to say for 'isself. 'E ain't got 
a crackle in 'im." Then it went on without 
any pity or mercy. 

" I've heard they've got what they calls 
a 'idrant laid on near 'ere, — and there's a 
plug, not far off, — and a turn-cock lives close 
by. I say, 'ow's Cap'en Shaw ? " concluded 
the pot with a mocking laugh and winking 
his lid. This was his trump card. " 'Ad 
'im there ! " he said to himself with a chuckle. 
The fire nearly went out altogether at this, 
and for some moments it only flickered 
feebly. It was the unkindest cut of all. 

" Tooley Street, Chicago, Eome and my 
musical old friend Nero, Covent Garden 
Theatre," it muttered to itself in a vain 
effort to keep up it^ spirit by recalling a 
few of its principal exploits. But there 
was no rallying under the last blow. 

" 'Ooray for Shaw ! " continued the pot. 
" Three cheers for—" 
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This was too much for the fire. It was 
just the same as ^shouting out, " Hooray for 
Bismarck ! " under the nose of the Pope of 
Rome,'* or " Hooray for the Pope of 
Eome ! " under the nose of Mr. Whalley, 
M.P. It blazed out in a fearful rage. 

" Look 'ere," said the pot, suddenly 
changing its tones, and spitting out its 
words as well as it could in its emotion, 
" as sure as I bile over I'll put yer out, 
and so I tells yer." 

The fire at this made a fierce dart at the 
pot, on which the pot boiled over, and a 
torrent of wrath descended on tlte fire 
which,*' notwithstanding its bragging, stopped 
its leaping and games pretty sharp ; and if 
the pot did not put it out altogether, as it said 
it would, it very nearly did. 

Now directly the old pot had boiled over, 
it at once calmed down and repented very 
much of its pastimes, because it knew well 
from experience what would happen ; for. 
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sad to relate, this was not the first time the 
pot and the fire had carried on these games. 
They were always at it. 

"Oh I dear, here she comes," said the 
pot. " Oh ! how I wish I hadn't lost my 
temper ! " and it closed its lid tight as if 
it dreaded to see what was going to happen. 

But it was too late. It was seized in an 
angry grasp, shaken violently, and then put 
in the comer of the hob in disgrace ; while 
it had the mortification of hearing the fire 
hissing at it all the time. 

" Oh ! dear," said the fire, " it's my turn 
now. How I wish I had not made it so hot 
for the old pot. Here she is with that hor- 
rible instrument of torture she calls a 
poker." 

And then the fire got Qrst of all a crack 
on the top of the head which made a lot of 
sparks fiy before it ; then a poke in the ribs ; 
and then a stirring up that made it roar. 
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Miss Weevins was quite ecstatic over the 
story, and pronounced it a marvel of wit. 

" It is really peculiarly fitted for child- 
ren," she said as she submitted it to a 
loving analysis. " It combines so easily 
and naturally amusement with instruction, 
by stimulating curiosity in a useful direc- 
tion. For instance, a child would naturally 
ask if the fire really ever did bum down 
London ; and then it would be told all about 
the Great Fire of London, and that historical 
fact would be impressed on its mind, toge- 
ther with some conception of the fearful 
power of the element, leading happily to a 
-wholesome dread of it, which to children, 
who are always fond of playing with fire, 
would be a most valuable lesson. You see 
you most skilfully kill two birds with one 
stone there. Then there is mention made 
of Waterloo, another great and glorious 
event in England's history, which would be 
certain to lead to another query and con- 
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sequent explanatioii. Then in the elegant 
phrases of the fire, compared with the un- 
grammatical utterances of the pot, there is 
every incentive to an intelligent child to 
acquire the rudiments of syntax with a 
view — By the way, now, how ever were 
you able to put those expressions into the 
mouth of the pot ? I confess your famili- 
arity with the lowly phase of life in which 
this language is spoken fairly puzzles me* 
When I was reading the pot's remarks! 
could have fancied I was listening to Mrs* 
Crump, or the laundress, or the old char- 
woman who comes in sometimes. How did 
you manage it ? " 

" I told you," said Clive, " that my 
father is an old soldier, and I used to go and 
see the wives of the men of his regiment. 
Poor things I they had a hard struggle to 
get on, and I think they were always glad 
to see me, for I generally took something 
for them or the children, and what was still 
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more appreciated by them, I think — I 
used to listen to their grievances. I sup- 
pose it was from them I picked up the style. 
I'm afraid, too, I was rather fond of mimick- 
ing them at times," concluded Cliye with a 
sigh, as she recalled how often she had made 
" Old Daddies " laugh over her imitationa 
of Mrs. Full-Private Buggins complaining 
of the " stuck-uppishness " and pride of Mrs. 
Lance-Corporal Stiggins, or some other lady 
in the recital of an equally glowing wrong. 

"Tour powers of observation, I should 
fancy, must be very keen," said Miss 
Weevins admiringly. " I am sure any pub- 
lisher would snap at the story and give 
twenty guineas for it at the very least. It's 
so amusing." 

" I tried to be funny to please you, dear," 
said Clive. 

" Ah ! " she thought with a weary sigh, 
"I used to think that people who wrote 
funny stories were always bursting with 
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spirits the whole time they were writing 
them; but I see now that it can be very 
like the old story of the clown who made 
jokes and cut capers while his wife and 
children were dying of sickness at home, 
and his heart was breaking over it all." 



) 



CHAPTER V. 



pimpeenell's editor. 



Of course Dolly Jones was a frequent and a 
welcome visitor at Mrs. Crump's. He gene- 
rally appeared with a gashed chin, as if he 
had been making clumsy and half-hearted 
attempts to cut his throat. Suicidal mania, 
however, was not the cause. Poor Dolly, 
the erst overdressed, bejewelled fop, now 
lived a life of strange shifts and straits. 
His looking-glass, in spite of all attempts at 
fiteadpng it with pieces of folded paper, had 
a way of turning right over at critical 
moments, and presenting its back to the 
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gazer, to whom the manoeuvre imparted 
a sensation of turning a back summerset; 
and to feel aa if he were performing this 
acrobatic feat while removing the super- 
fluous beard firom his chin was not con- 
ducive to easy or steady shaving. The 
only wonder is that Dolly escaped decapita- 
tion. 

In the olden days of splendour Dolly's 
toilet used to perplex himself and his ser- 
vant terribly. It was so hard to know 
exactly what to put on; what waistcoat 
would sxdt this tie ; what coat would go well 
with these trousers ; or what general style 
of dress would beflt the weather or the 
occasion. But now there w^ none of this 
end)arra8 de choiof. His wardrobe, by a 
process hereafter described, had dwindled 
down until it was little more extensive "than 
that of Christopher Sly, who had ^^ no more 
doublets than backs, no more stockings than 
legs, nor no more shoes th^ feet," and thus 
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the process of dressing had been much sim- 
plified. 

" If right and wrong lay clearly defined 
before you, you'd be like iron, DoUy ; I 
know you would." He had never forgotten 
these words, and they had been the key- 
stone of his resolution. The right path 
which now lay clearly defined before him 
was to rely solely on himself, and unswerv- 
ingly he followed it through penury and 
privation. His father had cast him off, and 
from no man would Dolly ask or receive 
assistance. [N^early all the price of his com- 
mission had gone in taking up the bill he 
had backed for Garstang, and in paying off 
a few outstanding debts ; and after he had 
been out of the service a few months he 
foTmd that his worldly possessions consisted 
solely of the few thousands left Mm by 
his mother, which brought in about one 
hundred a year, and an enormous wardrobe. 
Neither the income nor the wardrobe went 
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very fer. Dolly had never before been 
brought into close contact with poverty, and 
his heart was being constantly wrung by 
the straits and privations which he wit- 
nessed every day around him. Out of his 
miserable pittance he often assisted those in 
want, and towards the ends of quarters, 
when he himself was little better off than 
those he helped, his fellow-lodgers were not 
above accepting a piece of jewelry to be 
converted into money, or even a coat or a 
pair of trousers. Once through a whole 
month's illness he had kept a consumptive 
clerk, who dragged on a wretched existence, 
with a wife and child in the garret above 
him. 

On DoUy's calling at Mrs. Crump's the 
day after Clive had written her story about 
the pot and the fire, he found Miss Weevins 
in the passage, bonneted and shawled, just 
on the point of starting off on an expedi- 
tion — an expedition, too, of great importance. 
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to judge from Miss Weevins' demeanour, 
which, to say the least, was excited. 

" She has written a story, and I'm going 
to take it to the editor of a magazine for 
children which I have often seen advertised 
in the papers," said Miss Weevins, who was 
beginning to feel quite at home now with 
Dolly. " It's really wonderfully witty, and 
amusing, and instxuctiye. It is yery short, 
and will command instant acceptance ; there 
is no doubt of it. In fact, if you could get 
a room full of editors, there would be quite 
a fight as to who should get it. I'm con- 
vinced there would be. You must read it 
through before it goes." 

Miss Weevins undid the small roU of 
manuscript, and made Dolly read it through 
there and then. 

It was quite enough for him that Clive's 
brain had created, Olive's hand written, the 
story, and his encomiums came up to even 
Miss Weevins' expectations. 
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Wishing her every luck in her mis- 
sion, he conducted her to the gate, and 
betook himself to see Clive, and sit with 
her during her devoted little nurse's 
absence. 

Thus employed, we will now leave Dolly 
to accompany Miss Weevins. With about 
the equanimity of a startled hare she pur- 
sued her way, the precious roll tightly 
clutched ID her hand. So seldom did she 
stir out-of-doors that the noise and bustle of 
the streets, when she got ioto the frequented 
parts, quite scared her. At the different 
crossings in her route she was the innocent 
cause of much bad language on the part of 
busmen and cabdrivers. She would rush 
forward, and then suddenly run back like a 
little mouse to its hole ; then give another 
dart iato the street, and when well in the 
middle would dance about undecidedly, flap- 
ping at the horses' heads with her parasol or 
her reticule, until she was rescued by a 
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policeman or some stout passer-by and car- 
ried to the haven of the opposite pavement. 
In fact, Miss Weevins at a crossing was as 
serious a detriment to the general traffic as 
if she had been that identical ^' vaggin-load 
0' monkies vith their tails burnt off," which 
Sam Weller tells lis is, of all objects, the 
one most trying to equine nerves. 

At last, after miraculously escaping all 
these perils of the road, she found herself, 
with a fluttering heart, inquiring of a clerk 
in a dingy office if the editor of the * Childs' 
Own Magazine ' was in. To beard a real 
live editor in his den was a piece of temerity 
she could never have been capable of in her 
own behalf, but armed with Olive's roll of 
manuscript, which she held in her hand like 
a hdton^ she felt that she could have stormed 
Paternoster Row. 

"Yes," was the reply, "but he is en- 
gaged at present. Will you step in here, 
and wait?" 
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Whoever yet hit off an editor when he 
was not ^* engaged at present " ? 

Miss Weevins gratefally accepted the in- 
vitation, and fonnd herself in zs\. ante-room 
in which were seated abont half-a-dozen 
ladies who, to judge from appearances, be- 
longed to that female army of martyrs 
known as decayed gentlewomen. The apart- 
ment was very much like a surgeon's wait- 
ing-room. Anxiety and fear were on every 
countenance as they all sat awaiting their 
turn. One by one, in fear and trembling, 
they were called into the great man's pre- 
sence. Some came out again with buoyant 
steps and brightened eye, others with looks 
of blank despair. In the spirit little Miss 
Weevins sorrowed or rejoiced with each 
lucky or luckless aspirant. It was all very 
nervous work for Miss Weevins, and her 
smelling-salts were so continuously up to 
her nose that that feature must have been 
highly pickled before the tiiird lady had 
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been called in. At last it came to her turn, 
and, her teeth positively chattering with 
fright, she was ushered into the sanctum. 

"Will you sit down?" said the pre- 
siding genius, politely enough, and at the 
same time waving his hand to a seat a 
few feet in front of him. 

Miss Weevins concluded a most elaborate 
and reverential obeisance, and sat down 
so gingerly on the extreme edge of the 
chair indicated that it nearly tilted her for- 
ward into the editor's lap. With a shudder at 
the thought of such an awful catastrophe, she 
made a sudden effort at counteraction aud 
nearly went over backwards. Finally she 
settled down in, the middle of the chair, 
trembling from head to foot, and staring 
with a fascinated gaze at the editor. 

"What can I do for you?" he asked 
kindly. " Got some magazine article there ? " 

" Ye — yes ; it's some magazine article 
I've got here," replied Miss Weevins, whose 
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reasoning powers for the moment were not 
strong enough to lift her above repetition. 
Had the editor said to her, '^ Here, madam, 
is a cheque for five hundred guineas 
which shall be yours if you will promptly 
tell me your name and sex," Miss Weevins 
would have lost the golden opportunity to 
a dead certainty. 

" Well, if you leave your article I'll look 
over it, and if you give me your address, or 
choose to call in about a fortnight's time, I'll 
tell you what I can do with it." 

With a desperate effort she managed to 
pluck up enough courage to ask for a more 
summary sentence. "It is very short ; 
would it be — ahem, too much — ahem, to 
ask you to cast your eye over it now? " she 
pleaded. " If he only just catches sight of 
it," she thought, "that will be enough. 
His practised eye will at once detect its 
sterling value." 

" I fear I have not the time at present, 
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but I won't keep you longer than a 
week." 

A bitter tear of disappointment trickled 
down Miss Weevins' cheek. 

" It's very short. You could read it in 
five minutes," she said. 

"Well, well, I'll devote five minutes to 
it then," said the editor kindly; "your 
composition of course ? " 

" No ; a friend's, a very dear friend's." 

« A lady?" 

" Yes, oh ! I am sure if you could only 
see her sweet — Oh ! I beg your pardon — 
ahem ! " 

The terrible editorial eye was now 
glancing down the written sayings of the 
pot and the fire, and Miss Weevins watched it 
spell-bound. 

Once he smiled. 

"Dear me," thought Miss Weevins, 
" that must be where the pot calls the frying- 
pan his first cousin. Oh ! no, it can't be 
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though, for his eye is at the top of the page, 
and that, I recollect, is halfway down. It 
must be where the fire says — Dear, he's 
finished it already ! " 

" Eeally," began the editor as he rolled 
up the manuscript, and scratched his chin 
with it — 

Miss Weevins composed herself to hear, 
" Eeally in the whole course of my editorial 
experience I have never come across 
anything so strikingly original, witty, and 
instructive as this little tale," and she could 
scarcely believe her ears when instead ^of 
this there fell on them in slow and mea- 
sured accents, " Really, I do not see what 
use I could make of this ; further, I think 
I am right in telling you that it would 
be an act of real kindness on your part to 
dissuade your Mend from launching her 
bark on the troubled and treacherous waters 
of literature. In this little fragment you 
have submitted to me I can detect no merit 
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whatever, or no germs of merit which 
would justiiy an encouragement of any 
fiirther efforts in this direction. They 
would only bring loss of time and bitter 
feilure. I am very sorry, but I must beg 
to decline it with thanks. Gbod morning." 

" Good morning. Thank yon," said Miss 
Weevins as, blinded by her tears of bitter 
disappointment, she rose and feebly tried to 
walk through a large cupboard where the 
accepted contributions were kept. 

" This way," said the editor with a kindly 
smile, as he opened the door for her and 
bowed her out of the room. 

He was accustomed to harden his heart 
to all sorts of appeals, from a young lady's 
request for a five-pound-note for a story, 
because she ^^ wanted a new bonnet so 
awfully," up to the entreaties of fallen and 
starving gentility; but as Miss Weevins 
took the story back with meek sadness and 
departed sorrowfully, he was very nearly 
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so far forgetting himself as an editor as 
to call her baok and accept the contribution 
out of sheer compassion. He did not do 
anything of the kind, however;^ business 
prevailed, as it generally does, and Miss 
Weeyins dejectedly trudged homewards. 

As she neared her destination she suddenly 
"perked up" as if inspired with some 
happy thought, and with accelerated and 
livelier step she accomplished the remainder 
of the distance. 

On reaching home she opened the 
door stealthily and crept up to her 
bedroom like a thief in the night. On 
tip-toe, so as not to be heard by Clive 
beneath, she went to her chest of drawers, 
and, from under the paper lining of the 
top right-hand drawer, produced an old- 
fashioned pocket-book with a tongue which 
went about twice round. 

"There, this is my editor," she said, 
with a waggish shake of the head; "and 
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though he's only made of leather, I'm sure 
he'll be more discriminating than if he 
were real flesh and blood, to judge from my 
morning's experience." 

Prom one of the pockets of her editor 
she took a ten-pound-note, about half the 
whole stock which was to last until the 
end of the quarter, and then put him back 
again into his comer, together with the 
story of the ^ Pot and the Fire,' which 
last she put away with tender and loving 
hands. Then creeping stealthily down the 
stairs she banged the front door very 
loudly, and rushed up into the sitting-room 
as if fresh from her journey. 

" There, there," she said, waving the 
ten-pound-note triumphantly about, "I 
knew it would be a success. I told you 
so. It ought to have been twenty though 
at the very least ; " and throwing herself 
on Olive's neck she burst into tears. '^ Don't 
mind thecpi," she said, "they're tears of 
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had buoyed her up a little, but now that 
hope was crushed, and the most painful 
anxiety and dread filled her mind. Dolly 
inquired at the Begimental Agent's, but 
they could tell him nothing which he and 
she did not know already. 

"Dolly," said Clive one morning when 
Miss Weevins was out of the way, probably 
down in the kitchen superintending the 
manufacture of some wonderful delicacy 
for the invalid, " I can bear this suspense 
no longer. How much is a telegram to 
India? Don't tell her anything about it, 
for I know she would at once rush off and 
spend her last penny in telegraphing. I 
have about two pounds left, Dolly. Will 
you take them, and see if it will be enough, 
and if it is telegraph to the regiment to 
ask about him ? " 

Never had poverty cut so deeply to 
Dolly's heart as at this moment 

"Yes, of course I will. But why not 
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write another story ? The last was such 
a success, you know, and I'd take this one 
this time,'' said Dolly, who was behind 
the scenes. " I know an editor who would 
be sure to give something for it" 

"Well, it would be better, perhaps," 
said Clive ; ^' for after all those two pounds 
aren't mine; they're hers. I'm sure I 
must owe them to her oyer and oyer 
again, and if I can make a little money, 
I'm not justified in sitting domi witi my 
hands before me. Thank you, Dolly, for 
the suggestion. I'll try and act on it." 

Clive lost no time, .and set to work about 
her task right brayely. Writing when the 
mind is sick is more faying than cUmbing 
a mountain when the body is weak, and 
she was sick in body as well as in mind. 
After about a couple of hours' work, she 
handed a short tale to Dolly, and he set off 
forthwith. Instead of going, however, 
direptly to his editor, he hurried to his 
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room, and, opening a cupboard, took down 
from a peg a most sumptnons travelling- 
coat. It was lined throughout with 
Astrachan Air, and the collar and cuffs 
were rich with the same material. In 
Dolly's palmy and foolish days he had 
given about fifty guineas for this magni- 
ficent garment, and it had sheltered him 
from the cold blast during many an hours' 
travel by sea, by rail, and by road. It 
was about the last relic of departed gran- 
deur that remained to him. At a certain 
wet picnic, some years back, Clive Bel- 
mont's little form had nestled in its soft 
folds, safe from the rain and cold; and 
from that day it had been a hallowed article 
in Dolly's eyes. He had never since that 
occasion even worn it himself. Starvation 
would not have wrested it from him. 
But now it was for her, and that altered 
the case. 

We have seen that Miss Weevins' editor 
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Uved in her right-hand top drawer under 
the paper lining. Dolly's editor resided in 
an establishment of greater pretensions. 
It was a comer house with shop windows 
and three golden balls over the door ; and 
thither he repaired with the sumptuous 
travelling-coat over his arm. An interview 
of about ten minutes resulted in Dolly's 
reappearance from under the shadow of 
the three golden balls without the coat over 
his arm, and wilii ten pounds and a ticket 
in his pocket. Part of this sum he 
spent in at once telegraphing to Major 
Hetherington for news of the colonel, 
and with the balance he hastened back to 
CUve. 

^' Ten pounds for that trash ! Oh I Dolly, 
I feel almost ashamed to take it. Why 
should any one who can sign their own 
name ever be in want of money, if ten 
pounds can be made so easily as this? 
Why don't you take to writing these sort 
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of things, Dolly? Will you, to please 
me?'' 

" You might as "well ask me why I don't 
take to flying. What are you looking so 
earnestly at, Clive ? '' 

Dolly was thinly clad, though the day 
was bleak, and he had a bad cough. His 
hands, too, and his nose were blue with the 
cold. His last overcoat he had given to 
the consumptive clerk at the commencement 
of the winter. 

" Oh ! Dolly," said Clive with the tears 
springing to her eyes, as she contrasted 
Dolly's present condition with his former 
splendour, " will you take — Don't be proud, 
Dolly, with such an old friend as I am — Do 
take the remainder of this, do — " 

He looked so pained that she stopped 
pressing him. 

*^Why don't you wear warmer clothes, 
then, Dolly? Where is that coat all lined 
with fur and with fur coUar and cuflfe that 
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we used to tease you so about, and call you 
old Count Von Strogonoff when you had 
it ,on. Do wear it to please me on 
these bitter damp November days, or you'll 
really get ill. You recollect it, don't you ? '' 

"Let's see—" 

" Oh ! Dolly, surely you must recollect it. 
I know / do, for one day when we were out 
at a picnic it came on to rain, and you in- 
sisted on wrapping me up in it all the day. 
Don't you remember that, Dolly ? " 

" Yes, I think I do." 

" I should so like to dee it again. You 
miist wear it to-morrow to — Why, Dolly, 
what's this sticking out of your coat pocket ? " 

Dolly gasped in speechless confusion. 

" Why, Dolly, I do declare it's the story 
you said you got ten pounds for — " 

" Yes, yes ; well, don't you see of course I 
didn't say it was coming out just yet, and 
the ten poimds was paid for its future — " 

'^ Dolly, you looked confosed." 
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'' No, not a bit, not in the least/' said 
Dolly pulling out his handkerchief and 
dabbing his head as if he were in the dog- 
days, whereas, as IVe said before, his nose 
was blue with cold. 

As the handkerchief was drawn from the 
pocket something accompanied it and flut- 
tered on to Olive's lap. 

"Dolly, what's this?" she said, almost 
recoiling with horror. " It's a — ^no, Dolly, I 
insist upon looking at it. My suspicions 
are aroused. It's — it's a pawnbroker's 
ticket, I do believe. Yes, dated this very 
day, too ! ' A travelling-coat lined and 
trimmed with Astrachan fur. Ten pounds.' 
The ^ery identical coat I was just speaking 
about ! Oh ! Dolly, poor old Dolly," sobbed 
Olive, " he has sold the very clothes off his 
back for me. I always found you out, 
DoUy. But oh—" 

He snatched the ticket from her, and fled 
from the room. 
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"I thought," said Dolly, as five 
minutes afterwards he furiously paced up 
and down Mrs. Crimmins' small apartment, 
"that adversity was teaching me a little 
common sense and tact, but I find IVe been 
mistaken. I was bom a fool, I grew up a 
bigger fool, and I suppose I shall die the 
biggest fool that ever lived." 

« « « « « 

The reply from Major Hetherington 
arrived late in the evening, and Dolly, 
though he dreaded facing Clive after his 
blunder that day, lost not a moment in 
taking it to her. The telegram merely said : 

" Colonel left suddenly for England 
five weeks ago, should have arrived by this 
time. Nothing heard of him here since 
departure. Love from all. Will write to 
you." 

Blank despair settled on Olive's sad face 
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as she read these unsatisfactory words. 
The best thing she conld now think was 
that he was detained by illness on the way. 
Nothing else, she knew, conld have stopped 
him. 



CHAPTEE VII. 



AGAINST THE WOBLD. 



Dbeaby^ dismal, damp November 1 Guy 
Fawkes, fog, Lord Mayor's show, sickness; 
and suicide. 

Such are its dreary associations to Lon- 
doners. Le mq^ de mort I " as the French 
call it. " Month of self-murder I " as we 
might term it, for statistics prove that there 
are more suicides in London in November 
than in any other month of the year, and 
I don't wonder at it. 

' It was on a miserable afternoon towards 
the end of this dreary month — an afternoon 
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of fog and damp that Clive, looking more 
fragile and delicate than ever, sat in her 
chair, pensively gazing into the fire ; while 
Miss Weevins, for the sake of such sickly 
light as managed to struggle through the 
fog, sat by the window hard at work 
touching up the novel. 

A thick pall of fog hung gloomily over 
every object outside, and a little way down 
the street a wheezy old organ, as if the fog 
had crept into its pipes, was slowly 
grinding away at an ancient and melan- 
choly tune, the " Old Hundredth," I think. 
Shakspeare tells us that 

" When griping grief the heart doth wound, 
And doleful dumps the mind oppress, 
Then music with her silver sound. 
With speedy help doth lend redress." 

Kot always, I think. It depends a good 
deal on the instxument and the performer. 
Some kinds of music have just the contrary 
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effect. I know of nothing in this shape 
more conducive to " dolefiil dumps " than 
the strains of an old-fashioned barrel-organ, 
in a dull London street, on a dull after- 
noon ; and I think if these instruments of 
torture had been introduced into England, 
along with tobacco and potatoes, during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the immortal bard 
would never have penned the above lines with- 
out, through the mouth of one of his charac- 
ters, especiaUy excepting the « silver sound " 
produced by barrel-organs. The organs 
which play the popular tunes of the day 
are not quite so depressing. In fact, under 
certain circumstances, they can even kindle 
pleasant and kindly feelings. When passing 
some crowded alley, you look down on 
hearing an organ's strains, and see Maria 
Hann, aged about ten years, with the care 
of the baby off her mind for the moment, 
footing it merrily on the pavement, sur- 
roimded by a bobbing, capering circle of 
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ragged but happy in&ntile humanity, you 
must be churlish indeed if you hurl anathe- 
mas at the head of that grinning, grinding 
denizen of Saffiron Hill, whatever you may 
do at other times. But the peculiarly 
melancholy organs are those which play 
slow old tunes to which nothing but a 
funeral procession could keep time. 

The combined influence of weather, lo- 
cality, and organ, superadded to the weight 
of care which already oppressed Clive, 
crushed her down until her misery seemed 
to have reached its lowest depths this after- 
noon. Dolly's presence might have been a 
mild antidote, a drop of comfort in her 
ocean of trouble, for he had been the only 
link between the present and the joyous 
past left to her, but some days before he 
had disappeared most suddenly and unac- 
countably. A short but kind note just 
announcing that he had been called away 
on important and pressing business, was all 
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the light he had seen fit to throw on his 
movements, and he was much missed by 
Clive and Miss Weevins, 

In the tatter's hands the process of 
" tonchiag np," seemed to progress slowly 
this afternoon, as if the fog had crept even 
into her brains. " Pimpemell's powerful 
pen " was evidently not itself, and the little 
woman's eyes were constantly wandering 
from her paper to the drooping figure near 
the fire, and then brimming oVer. Had her 
ideas only fiowed as readily as her tears, 
" Pimpemell " would have thrown off sheet 
after sheet like a steam-printing press. The 
doctor had that day given her a very bad 
account of Clive. He and his science, he 
said, were utterly powerless. The physi- 
cian might cure the body, but he could not 
reach the mind, and if that were not 
speedily healed his skill would avail 
nothing. She was sinking now, he thought. 

" Oh ! if her father would only come ! " 
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thought Miss Weevins after a long, tearfdl 
gaze at Clive. "What can keep him? 
What can have happened to him? If he 
does not come soon, I believe he will never 
see her again." 

Upon arriving at this conclusion, Miss 
Weevins' feelings were too much to allow 
of inaction. She rose and went to her old- 
fashioned spinet. She would give her 
troubled soul vent in melody. " The Co- 
penhagen Waltzes," "Drops o' Brandy," 
or "The Battle of Prague," would have 
jarred harshly on her feelings now. She 
would have none of them. The "cries of 
the wounded" (crossed hands), or the 
"moans of the dying," in the last piece' 
might certainly have been in harmony with 
her frame of mind ; but something still more 
in accordance with the thoughts which 
stirred her heart rose to her lips, and filled 
the tiny dark room with a trembling and 
sweet sound : 
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'^ I heard the voice of Jssrs say, 

Come unto me and rest, 
Lay down, thou weary one, lay down, 

Thy head upon my breast. 
I came to Jfisrs as I was. 

Weary, and worn, and sad \ 
I found in Him a resting-place, 

And He has made me glad." 

Here the singer leaned her elbows on the 
keys, and the sound of crying came from the 
dark comer in which the spinet stood. 

" Oh ! do go on," said Clive, as the tears 
trickled down her thin cheeks. '^ I do like 
tohear it so." 

Miss Weevins struck a chord and tried 
hard at the next verse, but the struggle 
ended in a passionate sob. 

^^ Oh ! I cannot, I cannot," she said ; and 
leaving the spinet, she came and sat down 
at Olive's feet, with one of the wasted little 
hands between hers. 

" I'm a pretty sort of a nurse, I am," said 
Miss Weevins to herself with great seve- 
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rity. " I can do nothing without crying." 
She then wiped her eyes, kissed Clive, 
stirred the fire, and put the kettle on. 

" There, dear, Pll make yon a cup of tea, 
and, it's such a horrible gloomy afternoon 
outside, we'll light the candles and try 
and make the room look a little more 
cheerful." 

The candles were lit, and Miss Weevins 
went to the window to pidl down the blinds. 
She was just taking one last, though any- 
thing but fond, look at the fog and gloom 
outside, when a hansom cab drew up a little 
way down the street and attracted her 
attention. A white-haired old gentleman, 
bent in figure, feeble in gait, got out, and, 
after paying the &re, walked along the 
pavement, glancing up at the numbers over 
the doors. 

Miss Weevins' heart beat like a steam- 
hanmier. 

^^ Yes, it must be. He has only one arm. 
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He's stopping ; he's coming in at the gate ! 
It is her father ! God be praised ! " 
Miss Weevins then rushed from the room. 

^* ^^ ^^ ••• If 

" My child ! my child ! " 

" Daddies I " shrieked CUve. " Oh ! my 
own darling ! " 

Excitement lent her strength for the 
moment, and she rushed to him. His arm 
was round her at once, and she was clinging, 
madly, fondly to him. 

It was some time before either spoke. 
She was sobbing convulsively on his breast, 
and the arm which was round her slender, 
wasted form was trembling like an aspen- 
leaf. 

"Clive," he at last said, in broken 
accents, as he pressed her closer to him, ^^ I 
received your letter at Dover this morning. 
Oh ! my child, what hopes it raised in my 
soul. But, Clive, I dared not cherish them. 
There was one person, but one, in this 

k2 
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world, in whose honour and truth I be- 
lieved as implicitly as in yours, and he 
swore the very opposite to what you did. 
He had everything to lose by the assertion ; 
you everything to gain by the denial. I 
almost cursed, I believe I did, the power 
of reasoning which dashed the cup of hope 
and comfort from my lips. But I said, if 
she can look her old father in the face, and 
say what she has wiitten in this letter, I 
shall— Oh, Olive ! " 

He broke oflf, and awaited her words with 
hope and dread rending his heart in their 
fierce battle there. 

^^ I can, I can," she cried with a passionate 
ring in her tones, which thrilled his very 
soul ; and throwing her thin arms round 
him, she turned her face up to his. " I can, 
oh ! my darling jfether. True to you ; true 
to my own husband has been, is, and ever 
will be your poor Olive." 

With a long piercing gaze, as if fathoming 
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her very heart,. he looked down into her deep 
blue eyes. Unflinchingly, steadfastly, truth- 
folly, and lovingly, they returned the gaze, 
and as she looked, just the word " true " 
fell softly from her lips. 

Gradually a black cloud seemed to roll 
away from the old colonel's face, *and his 
bent figure, once so stalwart and erect, ap- 
peared to regain a little of its old bearing. 

"Now God be praised," he said fer- 
vently. " Oh ! Clive, my own little one, 
had I seen guilt stamped on your brow my 
arm would still have been round you. But 
oh ! what joy to clasp you to my heart, and 
to feel that you are my own pure little Clive, 
after I had thought you fallen and lost! 
Now, let Studholme Dorrien pequre his 
soul till hell yawns for him, and — '' 

" Don't, don't, darling," she screamed as 
she strained upward on tiptoe and placed 
her hand over his mouth. 

He softened down at once. 
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"My child, you reproved me rightly. 
May God forgive me those words uttered at 
a time when my soul should have been fall 
to overflowing with thankfalness to Him, 
and may He put it into my heart to forgive 
Studholme Dorrien." 

" Don't think any wrong of him, darling, 
— don't, don't. He believes me guilty of 
what he accuses me, vHe and awfcd though 
it may be. If you had only seen his face, 
as I did, only heard the tones of his voice 
as I heard them, you would not think him 
guilty of perjury. He is mad,— my poor 
darling Stud, — and in his madness he be- 
lieves it. His face and his voice on that 
awful morning, when he cast me away, 
haunt me day and night. I love him, 
darling, as fondly as ever. Don't, oh I 
don't think any worse of him than that 
he is mad." 

^^ I recollect, oh ! with bitterness I recol- 
lect how more than once I have said, ^ As 
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Studholme Dorrien's wife, my daughter's 
happiness is built on a rock.' It was 
impious. I invited the Divine wrath, and He 
has shown me that what I, in my worldly 
short-sightedness, took for a rock has been a 
quicksand. Happiness ! Ah ! my once 
bright little Clive, sorrow and illness have 
indeed changed you." 

" And you, too, darling. Oh ! Daddies, 
what a broken-down old man you are 
now ! " 

" I was, Clive — ^not now — I an broken 
down no longer. George Belmont and 
his little daughter against the whole 
world." 

As he spoke he strained her fondly to 
him, and stood up erect and defiant, 
as if daring calumny to do her worst. 

^^ Daddies, what kept you all this 
time ? " 

" Worry and over-travel, my child, 
knocked me up, and I was ill at Brindisi 
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for some tune, too ill to move. But now I 
am well again, and never mind me, dive. 
Come to your seat now, darling, you look 
faint. This has been too much for vou. 
Ah ! what a sad tale of weakness and 
suffering these pillows telL" 

^*No, rather of kind loving attention. 
Oh ! Daddies, you will love her so for all she 
has done for me. Such a dear, old-&shioned 
affectionate little thing. If it hadn't been for 
her care and devotion I could not have lived." 

" Yes, you told me in your letter. Where 
is she? where is she? Let me see her 
now. Let me not lose a moment in thank- 
ing her as she deserves." 

The bell was rung and Mary Ann was 
despatched for Miss Weevins. 

Pale and trembling, the little woman 
obeyed the summons which had been 
none the less startling because expected. 

" Come here, darling," said Clive reassur- 
ingly as Miss Weevins stood at the door 
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irresolute and shy, " No, Daddies, you stay 
here by me. Let me put her hands in 
yours,'' 

The colonel was just on the point of 
striding forward with out-stretched hand, 
when CUve restrained him. 

" There, darling, as I place her hand in 
yours, let me tell you that she has been a 
sister, a sweet, loving, devoted sister to me 
in my trial. She saved my life." 

Miss Weevins felt her hand grasped in a 
great muscular palm, and stood with down- 
cast eyes. 

^' Were I to talk for a week, I could not 
express half the gratitude I feel," said the 
colonel in tones so soft and tender that 
Miss Weevins gained sufficient courage to 
look up, and the face she then saw beaming 
down on her, in spite of its deep lines and 
its heavy grizzled moustache, was so gentle 
and kind that she continued to look up into 
it. 
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" I owe you more than I can ever repay, 
and as long as life lasts you will have the 
holiest and innermost place in George 
Belmont's friendship. I thank you, from my 
soul, I thank you.'* 

He drew her towards him and kissed her 
on the forehead. Not a word escaped Miss 
Weevins' lips. She gave one look of 
gratitude, then kissed Clive, and hurried 
out of the room, to bury her head under 
her pillow. 

The excitement was now telling on 
Olive's weak condition, and the colonel with 
tender solicitude leaned forward to arrange 
the piUows more comfortably. 

"Daddies," she said, "let me sit once 
more in my old place on your knee with my 
head on your shoulder. Nowhere else will 
I find such rest as there.'' 

* # « « * 

Half through the night Clive lay in 
her old haven of rest, sometimes telling 
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"Daddies" about what she had gone 
through, sometimes dozing soMy. It was 
past midnight when he handed her over to 
Miss Weevins, and took his departure. He 
told her he was going back to his hotel for 
the remainder of the night ; but two o'clock 
struck and the old colonel with a cigar in 
his mouth was still pacing up and down the 
opposite pavement, watching the room where 
his darling was sleeping. 

Miss Weevins was also up into the small 
hours. She was too excited to go to bed, and 
throughout the night she sat hard at work 
taking the wretched Eustace Fitzwygram's 
arm oflF just below the shoulder. 

"Ahem, dear me," soliloquised Miss 
Weevins, rather paradoxically, " it will add 
so much to his personal appearance^ — 
ahem ! " 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



DAWN. 



" Dolly old boy, here I am. I've travelled 
day and night since receiving your letter. 
It came to hand when I was hi up the 
country, and I rode straight to the nearest 
seaport without even striking off to touch 
at my headquarters. These two saddle-bags 

represent the whole of my travelling-kit 
Here's my great coat — ^a blanket with a 
hole in the middle for the head, what's 
called a poncho in those parts — created 
rather a sensation, I fancy, at Waterloo 
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Station. But I need not tell you any more. 
As old Falstaff said, ^ This poor show doth 
better ; it doth infer the zeal I had to see 
you.' And now, Dolly, what is it that I 
* shall never forgive myself for as long as 
life lasts if I do not come home at once ' ? 
K, old friend, it is to help you out of a 
difficulty, as I have concluded it is, and I 
have arrived too late, you are quite right, I 
shall never forgive myself, though I have 
done my best to come to you. What is it ? 
Out with it, old fellow. My hand, my head, 
my heart, my purse, everything that is mine 
is at your service." 

The speaker was Studholme Dorrien. 
His feee was bronzed by sun and wind ; and 
constant exercise in the saddle and on foot — 
in that vain search after heart-rest — ^had 
drawn him as fine as a racehorse, and made 
him as hard as iron. He looked more self- 
reliant than ever. 

" Dorrien," said Dolly, as he grasped his 
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friend's hand, "thank God you have ar- 
rived ! You're as hard as nails." 

'^Tes, I am, Dolly — ^hard as nails," he 
said in tones which almost seemed to have 
a metallic ring in them. " Capital sport out 
there ; have to work for it, hard exercise, 
frugal living, pure air. Come out and get 
as hard as nails too, old fellow. Believe me 
it's the best condition of mind and body to 
be in. I mean to return and finish the 
year out there at . once ; that is to say, as 
soon as I cease to be of any service to you. 
Come out with me, Dolly — do you all the 
good in the world. You look pale and as 
nervous as a cat in a strange garret." 

" Yes, there is a great deal at stake, Dor- 
rien. You won't return to South America. 
It is' nothing for myself that I want from 
you. Dorrien, your wife—" 

" Dolly, if it's all the same to you, I shall 
prefer your not reminding me of that 
tie." 
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"Tour wife is dying, Dorrien." 

" Is she ? I am sorry to hear it. She is 
probably not in a fit frame of mind. If you 
think it would afford her any consolation to 
be assured of my forgiveness, you're at 
liberty to convey the assurance to her. I 
myself cannot see her. I could not believe 
in even her death-bed repentance. Her 
soul is steeped in deceit." 

'^ Stay- — you have nothing to forgive her 
for," said Dolly, the colour mounting hotly 
to his cheeks. " She is as innocent of 
the charge you bring against her as the 
angels in Heaven whom she will soon 
join." 

"Dolly, you're an unmitigated ass. I 
am not, as you know, given to any violent 
ebullitions of temper ; but if I thought that 
by shaking you by the collar imtil the teeth 
dropped out of your head, or by kicking you 
until my boot went to bits, I should shake 
any folly out of or kick any common sense 
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into you, I'd try both. But your case is 
hopeless." 

♦ 

" I can prove her innocence, I tell you. 
^ The unmitigated ass ' has found it all out, 
traced it step by step," said Dolly ex- 
citedly. " Listen — " 

Dorrien with a gesture, half friendly, 
half fierce, placed his hand on Dolly's 
shoulder and shook him. 

*^ No, I won't listen. Look here. I told 
you once before and I'll tell you but once 
again, and then " (this fiercely) " for ever 
after hold your tongue on this subject. Til 
swear to you that, with my own eyes, in my 
sober senses, I saw her clinging to that 
card-cheating, horse-coping cad — clinging 
to him, sir, winding her arms about him to 
save him from me. And when the crowd 
rescued him from me and carried him off 
half dead to the cab where she had sat 
screaming all the time, she threw herself 
on him, wringing her hands — ^Bah! And 
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you say you'll prove to me that she's in- 
nocent ! Don't be a fool, Jones ; for Heaven's 
sake shut up ! " 

"It was not your wife you saw. By 
Heaven it wasn't ! " said Dolly, striking 
the table with his clenched fist and stamp- 
ing his foot.. « You never saw Clive Dorrien 
that morning until, half stunned and bleed- 
ing, she came back to her once happy home 
with her heart full of pure true love for 
you." 

Dorrien shrugged his shoulders con- 
temptuously. 

"And have you brought me all these 
thousands of miles over land and sea to 'tell 
me this ? Have I come aU this distance to 
hear that black is white, that night is day, 
that Clive Dorrien is pure ? " 

" Yes, I have. I have brought you that 
you may save her life, or, if too late, that 
you, you, yes y(m may have her forgiveness 
before she dies." 

voiy in. L 
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" Oh ! come, all this is really the ravings 
of a lunatic. It's a case for personal re- 
straint, I am sorry, Dolly, sincerely sorry 
that you should have gone mad over an 
aflGEiir of mine. I cannot do more than tell 
you I saw her, and seeing, my dear fellow, 
is believing, in spite of which you seem 
determined to go ramming that extremely 
soft head of yours against an uncommonly 
hard brick-wall. I shall not deign to con- 
tinue the childish altercation. We might 
go on for a week saying, like a couple of 
children, ^did' — *didn%' over and over 
again ; but let me at once nip this sort of 
thing in the bud. If I lie there could be 
only one motive, that being dislike to my 
wife and a wish to break from her. Now 
you know I'm not given to gushing. I was 
never what is called a popular man, for I 
always showed any dislike I felt. But 
though I always showed my dislike, I was 
not, somehow, equally open in showing my 
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love. It was not in my nature to be always 
spooning. But, Dolly, I loved her none 
the less for that. I loved her all the deeper. 
I loved her, I tell you, with my whole heart 
and soul. In my eyes she was perfect. I 
would not have had one trait of character, 
one peculiarity, one little mannerism of hers 
altered. And when I found her out, never 
in this world was man's heart wrenched as 
mine was — and is. I went to South America, 
as you know, to try by change of scene, 
exercise, sport, and excitement to get some 
peace of mind. I had a hardy lot of men 
with me, but I always walked or rode 
them down. Do what I would, though, 
I could not walk or ride down the demon 
gnawing at my heart. I could never wear 
that out, it was always there. They were a 
rough lawless lot, but I was liked by them. 
I got popularity there, Dolly, amongst these 
fellows. And do you know why ? Because 
when the camp fire was lighted at night I 

l2 
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always kept watch while they snored. I 
could never sleep at such times. Sometimes 
during the day I would go oft into a doze in 
the saddle ! but I don't think since I saw 
you last I have slept for two consecutive 
hours in the night. 

^' I have felt the hot breath of a buffalo and 
the earth trembling under his furious head- 
long charge, and as I have pulled the trigger 
and sprung aside to avoid the huge moribund 
mass crashing to the ground, !Pve cursed — 
what do you think ? I've cursed the futility of 
that and every other attempt to find relief 
in excitement: even at such a moment, 
which, as far as I knew at the time, was 
probably my last, that gnawing at my heart 
was working as busily as ever. And now, 
Dolly, I appeal to that last glimmering of 
sense which may still flicker in your clouded 
brain, and I ask you is it possible that I 
can have invented the rigmarole story, 
broken my arm by way of colouring it— you 
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saw it, you know, — just to inflict all this 
mental suffering on myself? Is it likely that 
I should have forged this bolt to destroy my 
own happiness ? or if you take another line 
and say Pm mad, then it is a madness I 
shall die in. There — I have given you this 
peep into my feelings just to silence you. 
No more of it, Dolly, as you value my friend- 
ship, no more of it. Drop the subject now 
and for ever." 

" Listen, Dorrien. Inever dreamed— Give 
me a hearing. I gave you one, a patient 
and long one, though I was chafing all the 
time. I never dreamed for one moment that 
you ever stated anything but what you 
believed in your heart to be the fact. You 
thought you saw her, but—--" 

"You incorrigible lunatic, change the 
subject I tell you, change it, do you hear ? 
or I leave vou this moment and never see 
you again until I receive a written promise 
from you not to renew this." 



' 
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" Hear me out, Dorrien. I have proofs 
of her innocence if you'll only listen — ^'^ 

Dorrien rose abruptly as if to leave the 
room. 

Dolly rushed to the door and placed his 
back to it. 

" You must and shall listen. If you were 
to go away and learn afterwards, when too 
late, what I have to tell you now, the bitter 
gnawing you have told me of would be 
child's play to what your feelings would be 
then. You shall stay and listen to the proofs 
of her innocence, even if we come to blows 
over it. I should get the worst of that, I 
know, but you may hammer me to pieces 
before I'd stop. Dorrien, you mwst hear me." 
The two conjfronted each other ; Dolly 
with his back to the door, Dorrien in a 
menacing attitude. 

" Look here, Dolly, I tell you I shall not 
listen. Do not let our friendship be blasted 
for ever. You exasperate me. Either drop 
the subject or stand aside and let me pass." 
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" Neither, Dorrien, neither." 

" Stand aside, I tell you." 

"Never, till you promise to hear me. 
You Bhall hear what I've got to say. 
Even if I have to hold on to your throat . 
like a bulldog, I won't let you go till you 
hear me. 

"I went to your bankers and there I 
found — " 

" For the last time stand aside I " 

" For the last time, no ! — and there I 
found — " 

"Dolly, by our past friendship and in 
God's name, spare me the pain of raising a 
hand to you. Will you drop the subject ? " 

" No." 

" Will you stand aside ? " 

" No." 

" Then on your own head be the conse- 
quences." 

The next moment Dorrien's powerful 



grasp was on the collar of Dolly's coat. J 
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80 imeqnal to the strain, however, was 
the texture of garment that the whole 
collar came off bodily with Dorrien's 
wrench; and, instead of being swung a 
helpless heap into the opposite comer of the 
room, Dolly remained witji his back 
planted against the door, while Dorrien, 
with the angry flush fast fading out of his 
bronzed face, held the tattered remnant in 
his hand. 

" Poor old Dolly," thought Dorrien with 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, ^^ in a garret, 
and a madman I believe ! " 

"Dolly," he said aloud, ** forgive me, old 
man. Now if I humour you, and let 
you have your say, will you promise me on 
your honour never to revert to it again ? " 

•*Yes, Fll promise you that." 

"Have you anything to smoke? Pve 
nothing about me." 

"Let me, at all events," thought 
Dorrien, "have something to soothe me 
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while I listen to the wanderings of a 
maniac." 

" Yes, there's a pipe and tobacco on the 
mantelpiece." 

"An old clay and a screw of shag to- 
bacco ! " mentally observed Dorrien. " Poor 
old Dolly! scented latakiaj like one of 
Ouida's heroes, used to be his style." 

" Now, Dolly," said Dorrien, as he lit up, 
"go on and for Heaven's sake cut it 
short." 



That pipe was never finished. The fire 
glowed halfway down the bowl when it 
was dashed into the grate, and Dorrien 
sprung to his feet. 

" Take me to this man. Let me hear his 
story. Oh ! merciful God, if this all turns 
out to be true ! Let us go without a 
moment's delay." 

Like a child, the impetuous proud man 
followed Dolly out of the room. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



AN OLD SOLDIEE's STOEY. 



The two were soon seated in a hansom and 
rapidly proceeding through the crowded 
streets. Their route lay over Westminster 
Bridge; then to the right, down into the 
purlieus of Lambeth. 

"What's the matter, I wonder?" said 
Dolly as the cabman, under his direction, 
drew up opposite a small house in a 
narrow street. Loitering about, gaping 
at the house and at every one who came out 
or went in, was a low dissipated looking 
crowd, and at the door stood a couple of 
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policemen warning off the more adventurous 
and inquisitive spirits. 

"No admittance except for those with 
any business inside," said the policeman, 
placing a debarring arm across the door- 
way. 

"But we have business. I know Mr. 
Potts well, and have some pressing 
business with him. What's the matter ? " 

"Drownded," was the reply. "Young 
woman drownded herself night afore last ; 
picked up off Lambeth Stairs yesterday 
momin' ! Jury just been viewin' the body." 

With a sickening at their hearts, Dolly 
and Dorrien passed into the narrow little 
passage. Loud weeping, and a voice of 
lamentation filled the house. 

" Oh, Liz, Liz ! Oh, my darlin' little 
Liz ! I can't believe it's you, always larfin' 
and so bright, lyin' there stiff an' cold. 
Oh, speak to me, Liz, Liz ! you can't be 
dead. This ain't you. No, you're a angel 
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in Heaven harkenin^ to your poor Milly. 
Oh, Liz, Liz ! " 

They made their way to the room 
whence these heart-rending words pro- 
ceeded. 

Seated on the floor beside a low bed, and 
rocking herself backwards and forwards in 
an ecstasy of woe was the ntterer of the 
above, a stont girl whom the reader has 
met before — ^Milly Pounceby ; and on the 
bed, dank and lifeless, lay the once 
merry, saucy little Liz, the pride and 
delight of the work-room at the back of the 
military embroiderer's shop. In a comer 
of the room, in silent grief, his head 
buried between his hands through which 
the tears trickled, was an old man with a 
wooden leg. 

As Dorrien glanced at the bed he started 
and turned ashy pale. 

" Good God I Dolly," he whispered as 
he seized his friend by the arm with a 
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fierce grip, "and you say that is not 
CUve— ?" 

"No, no; thank God I '^ 

Dorrien remained rooted to the spot 
where he stood, gazing with a fixed stare 
of horror and amazement at the death- 
stamped face of little Liz. 

Either too wrapped in their grief, or 
else connecting the sounds of voices and 
footsteps with the ghastly ceremony of 
viewing the body which had just taken 
place^ the two mourners did not notice the 
visitors. 

"Oh! this is just retribootion, as the 
garrison chaplain used to talk on," groaned 
the old man with the wooden leg. 

"Mr. Potts," said Dolly, going up to 
him and touching his arm, "pray excuse 
our intrusion into this room. I cannot 
tell you how shocked and grieved I ^m by 
this awful occurrence." 

" Oh ! it's you, sir, is it ? YouVe a sort 
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0' right to be here, sir. Bless you I Oh I 
ain't it awM ? And this is the gentleman 
you've told me about? Your hand, sir. 
I'm only an old soldier and you was an 
orfilcer, but let me shake the hand as 
nigh shook the breath out of that 
scoundrel," 

" Oh, Liz, Liz I " here broke in the girl. 
^' How well I mind the time when you 
first seen him. Oh ! if I could only 'a' 
looked into his black heart, I'd 'a' tore 
it out, if I'd been hanged^ for it the next 
minute." 

^^Her friend, sir— a good gurl as ever 
lived is Milly. They was like sisters, 
them two. Leastways, in love and bein' 
always together, I mean, for no one I ever 
see was like little Liz in the matter 0' 
looks and perty ways. Oh, Liz ! and the 
last time I ever spoke to you they was 
harsh words. She com'd home day before 
yesterday, sir. * Father,^ she says, ^father,' 
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she says, stretchin' out her little hands, 
IVe come — ' " 

A burst of passionate sobbing here broke 
from the old man. 

^* ' Father,' she says," he continued with 
the tears streaming down his cheeks, 
" * I've com'd home,' she says, ' for there 
ain't no place like home, no love like a 
father's. He's deceived me,' she says, ' the 
marriage was a make-beUeve, and my heart's 
a breakin'. Oh ! father, kiss me.' And what 
did I do? What did I do?" repeated the 
old man in a scream as he almost dashed 
his wooden leg through the floor. . "I 
spoke harsh to her. I didn't feel harsh. 
God knows I didn't; but I spoke harsh 
because I thought it was my dooty. ' Take 
off them fal-lals and finery,'* I says, ^ take 
'em off.' Without a word and only just 
one sweet look, she goes and does as I bid/ 
her. She goes up to her room and puts on 
her little dress as she used to work in — " 
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Another fit of violent sobbing here again 
interrupted the narrative for some moments. 

" While she's up in her room I goes out 
to fetch Milly there. Good gurl Milly as ever 
breathed. I goes to her sobbiu' with j'y 
because she'd com'd back; and I says, 
^ Milly, it's all along o' what I considered 
my dooty and for her good that I didn't 
throw my arms around her. My heart 
was burstin' to, and there wam't a drop 
o' anger in it. But,' I says, * you come 
along o'. me, Milly, and you make believe 
to her that you've got over me, and I've 
forgiven her.' And we cries together, 
does Milly and me, to think we'll have her 
again to ourselves. And we comes here . . . 
There ain,'t no Liz, only a bit of a letter full 
o' love and saying we'd meet in heaven. 
The next time I sets eyes on her she's 
brought in by the river-perlice, as you see 
her now. Oh, Liz, Liz 1 " 

He here again buried his head in his 
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haads, and there was a silenoe of some mo- 
ments. 

" And now, would one o' yon gen'Pmen 
say a bit of a prayer for me ? " he said 
looking np. " I know it's only what's in 
the heart that's looked to, but I ahould like 
a prayer said by all of us kneeling together 
around her. We're all, high and low, 
mixed up in this here sad piece o' work." 

" Yo]x say a few words, Dorrien," said 
Dolly ; ^^ it's more your place than mine." 

" Hold on a bit,^ please sir, till I onstraps 
my wooden leg. I can't kneel down till I 
takes it off. You see, the leg was took off 
above the knee-jint. That's why I ain't 
been much of a church-goer, or I might 
'a' been a deal better. One can't be always 
stoppm-andonBtappin-anditain'taeemly 
to sing praises standin' on one leg like a 
pelikin. Now, sir, if you please, I'm quite 
ready. Let it be something straight from 
the heart, sir, made up on the moment " 

VOL. ni. M 
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Prayer had not often stirred Studholme 
Dorrien's proud stubborn heart, but now 
it was strangely softened, and as they all 
knelt together round little Liz, he oflfered 
up a few appropriate and touching words of 
supplication. 

"Thankee, sir, thankee," said the old 
man as they rose from their knees, and he 
commenced strapping on his leg again, " I 
feels a bit comforted now. The words 
was real beautiful, and just what was in my 
heart." 

" We have not much time to spare now," 
said Dorrien; "I wish to hear from your 
own lips the story youVe told my friend 
here." 

" Willingly, sir, wilUn'ly. It's my dooty 
to do everything in my power to set this 
business right. It's all along o' me it was 
ever wrong." 

He led them away from the chamber of 
death into a homely little sitting-room, and 
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as soon as they were seated he commenced 
his story. 

"Just afore the Indian Mutiny broke out, 
sir, me and my missus was with my regiment 
in Bengal. We had one little child, only one, 
a little gurl, Elizabeth, or ^ Liz,' as we called 
her. We was wrapped up in that child, sir. 
We had had children afore, but we was 
always unfortnate and lost 'em. You see, 
sir, soldiers sees a deal 0' bad climates, and 
what the old uns pull through the young 
uns don't. We cotton'd to this little Liz, 
that is, sir, our hearts was drawed to her 
more than to the others. We'd knowd 
what it was to lose 'em, and the dread of 
losin' her made us all the fonder, I think. 
My missus was always speakin' of when my 
time for a pension would be up, and we'd 
come home to the old country and keep a 
little shop, or take in washin,' or mind a 
gate, or do somethink which with my 

m2 
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pension would keep a comf 'able home for 
little liz, and bring her up with a bit more 
eddication than her parents got. But that 
wasn't to be, sir, that wasn't to be. I 
hadn't more'n a year to put in for my 
pension on discharge, and the regiment was 
down in a precious hot and onhealthy 
station, when little Liz, she wasn't more'n 
three years then, got pale and wouldn't 
play about. She got paler and palerer, and 
the surgeon said she couldn't stand the cli- 
mate, and she'd go like the rest. Now I had 
been in England and in the Mediterranean 
servant to the colonel since the time when 
he'd been only a cap'en, and only for there 
bein' no soldier servants allowed in India, 
I'd a been his servant then, and my missus 
had done his washin'. A real good 'im, he 
was, and always ready to do both of us a 
turn. My missus goes to him and she says. 
^ Oh I sir,' she says, ^ our little Liz is a dyin' 
by inches, afore our very eyes. Potts 
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can't be invalided home, for Potts/ she says, 
' is as strong as a norse and ain't been in 
norsespittle since he 'listed, and there ain't 
no draft goin' to| England, or I might get a 
passage and take Liz. Oh I sir,' she says, 
^ the only thing for us to do is to get up to 
the hills and fer away, where it's a bit 
cooler. Give Potts two months furlough, 
sir, and we'll take her up and save her, and 
by the time the furlough's up the bad 
season will be over down here. Potts has 
got a bit o' money in the . Eegimental Sav- 
ings Bank, what we've laid up for Liz, but 
if we stay here another month there won't 
be no Liz to save for. We can pay our way, 
sir, let us go. Help us to save her,' she 
says, ' by giving Potts the furlough.' — ^ Mrs. 
Potts,' he makes answer, ^ it's agin the reg'la- 
tions to give soldiers furlough in this country, 
but it's a hard case, a precious hard case, 
and there ain't no rule without a exception. 
I'll make it all square. Take yer child, you 
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and Potts, and with God's blessin' save 
her.' God's blessin' rest on him^ says I. 
He not only tells her this, but he shoves a 
bag o' fifty rupees into her hand, ^ towards 
the travellin' expenses,' he says. Well, sir, 
we goes up, travels for about ten days and 
nights in a bullock bandy, and the higher 
we gets above the plains the brighter the 
colour comes back into little Liz's cheeks, 
and she soon comes some of her old gam- 
boles. It was j'y, sir, j'y ondescrible, for 
us to see her. We stayed up at this place 
until little Liz seem'd to 'a laid in a stock 
o' health that would last her until my time 
was up, and we should come home. You 
never see anythin' pick up like that ther' 
little child. She was on the frisk the 'ole 
time we was up. Well, sir, I must draw 
it a bit shorter, and come to the pint, for I 
see you're in a hurry. We started to rejine 
the regiment, and it happened jujst to be 
the time when the Mutiny first broke out, 
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iand the news of it was runnin' thro' the 
coTintry like wildfire. As we passed thro' 
the villages the people looked at ns with 
scowls, and at last we was forced to give 
the villages a wide berth. We had four 
natives with ns. Three of 'em was good 
'nns ; the other was a sulky, high-caste sort 
of a chap, and been gettin' more'n more 
cheeky as we picked up news of the goin's 
on at Cawnpore, and them other places. 
One day when we was on the halt, he pint 
blank refused to do somethink, and I fetched 
him a crack with a bit of a bamboo I'd got 
in my hand. On this he outs with a knife, 
and if I hadn't got him by the wrist, he'd 
'a'slapped it into me. He salaams a bit then, 
and axes in his lingo for pardon, and as I 
couldn't go holdin' him by the wrist till 
we gets to the end of our journey, I lets 
him go. All day he keeps his eyes on me, 
a scowlin' and a mutterin' to himself; and 
late in the afternoon, when it was gettin' 
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cool, and I was havin' my pipe, and my old 
'ooman she was havin' a bit of a sleep in the 
bandy, and little Liz was playin' about in 
the shade picking flowers, all on a snddent 
the black devil he creeps round by the trees, 
and pounces on the little innocent babby. 
He gives a yell at me, and afore I can get 
up to him, his knife is in little Liz's heart, 
and he makes off into the woods with a 
mockin' larf. My wife she — but, sir, there 
ain't no use, nor there ain't no time, to go 
talkin' on it. We buries little Liz, and we 
journeys on with breakin' hearts, and the 
farther we goes the more dangerous it gets. 
The three chaps with us, they was right 
good, they was, and if it hadn't been for 
them we'd never 'a got along. They got 
us native clothes, and gave us some juice 
to stain our faces and hands with, and by 
keeping oursel's to oursel's nobody said 
nothink to us. One morning, just arter day- 
break, we was going on, when we sees oomin' 
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along in the distance a man and a woman, 
quarrellin' together. He kep on makin' 
snatches at a great bundle she carried in 
her arms, and she'd turn away and hold it 
to her as if it was somethink precious. 
They was so hard at it, he a hollerin' and 
clawin' at her, and she a screamin' and 
givin' it him with her tongue,-.JTist for all 
the world as if they was white folks, — ^that 
they didn't see us till we was right on 
top of 'em; and then the woman she 
wrapped up her bundle and tried for to 
hide what she'd got inside. I was walkin' 
alongside the bandy, and my wife was inside 
cryin' as usual after little Liz, when she 
whispers, ^ Potts,' she says, * it's a infant, a 
English infant I do believe, what she's got 
there. Save it Potts, save it. I hear it 
cryin'. My mind was made up in a in- 
stant. ^ Don't be surprised at nothink I 
does,' I whispers. The woman she tries to 
push on with her bundle, but her husband 
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he holds her back and telk us of the white 

child she's draggin' about and undootifdlly 

objectin' to his killin' of it. While he's 

a talkin' and she's a sayin' somethink to 

the other men, I creeps round to her side 

and snatches the bundle right out of her 

arms, and I runs right away bralidishin' a 

knife and a yellin' as I seed the black devil 

do what killed our little Liz. She screams 

and tries for to follow me, but her husband 

holds her back, and larfs when he sees me 

pretend to stick the knife into the bundle, 

as much as to say, that's azackly what I 

intended doin' myself. She kicks up a 

terrible rumpus, and my missus she rams a 

damin' needle into the bullocks and makes 

'em travel, and they soon overtakes me. 

The woman struggles hard to , come after, 

but her husband drags her off by the hair 

of her head and a beatin her with a stick, 

just as if they was both in the enjoyment o' 

the blessin's o' civilisation, and we sees 
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notlimk more of 'em though we hear her 
givin' tongue for a mile almost. Such a 
little angel it was, a little gurl just the age 
of our little Liz. My wife she was a bit 
off her head, I think, with grief, and a 
bit of a methody into the bargain, and she 
declared as how this blessed infant was sent 
by Heaven to comfort us for the loss of our 
poor little liz. It did nothink but cry for 
the first few days and lisp out some babby 
talk about its ^ pa ' and it's ^ ma,' and some- 
think about some 'un she called * Bave,' I 
tbinlr it was. But arter a bit it took to me 
and my wife, and our hearts they clung 
around the purty little creetur with its 
yaller curls and blue eyes, and by the time 
we arrived at our journey's end it was like 
our own child. You see, sir, what with 
dodgin' and hidin' and makin' what they 
calls, ^ daytours — ^though why I don't know 
for they was mostly made by night — ^we 
was a precious long time gettin' back, and 
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when we arriyes we find the regiment had 
taken the field, and the women and children 
had all been sent down to Calcutta. I re- 
ports myself at the adjutant-general's 
o£Gloe, and I am attached to a regiment , 
which is just on the point of foUerin' mine, 
and my wife with the child, which we 
passes off as our own, is sent down to 
Calcutta with a lot o' other women and 
children. Little liz, she cried when I left 
'em as if I'd been her own father. We 
called her that name, sir, for there was 
somethink in it very sweet to our ears, and 
me and my old missus we a'most looked 
upon her as our own little Liz com'd back 
to us. I think the old 'ooman did alto- 
gether. ^The Lord giveth, and the Lord 
taketh away, and the Lord giveth back 
again, .if so be as He pleaseth, and 
blessed be the name o' the Lord,' she'd 
say, as she'd hug the little gurl to her with 
her heart overflowin'. 
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" Well, sir, I begs pard'n. I can't help 
drawin' it a bit long, but I'll try and break 
into double time, as I see you're in a -hurry. 
There ain't no one, I think, so long winded 
as a old soldier. We took the field, sir. 
There was my regiment, and the regiment 
I went up along with, and your old corps 
under Colonel Belmont, all in the same 
brigade. About the camp there was notices 
stuck oflferin' a reward 0' 5,000 rupees — a 
fortun', sir, a matter 0' five hundred pound 
— ^to anyone as 'ud give information leadin' 
to the discovery 0' Colonel Belmont's little 
child, a little gurl supposed to have been 
stole away by her ayah. There was a de- 
scription of the child and of the clothes 
she'd got on, and when I read it all I see'd 
with a glistenin' eye that it was the little 
gurl, the sweet little maid as we'd saved 
and what was as dear to our hearts now as 
if we was its own parents, I was in a 
terrible quandary over it. I know'd my 
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dooty was then and there, reward or no 
reward, to go straight to Colonel Belmont's 
tent and tell him where his child was. But 
I didn't. God forgive me, I didn't. I 
couldfUt I thought o' the old 'ooman, and 
I couldn't. I thought o' the little child 
with its yaller curls and its lispin' babby 
talk what had crop straight into the hole 
our own little Liz had leffc in my heart, and 
filled it right up, and I couldn't give her 
up. Colonel Belmont's regiment bein' in 
the same brigade, I goes into their lines, 
and begins talkin' about this reward, and I 
picks up from the men that he had got 
another little gurl left, just the same as 
the one I had ; that they was twins and as 
like one to tother as two regimental buttons, 
so that you could hardly a told which was 
which; and they says, ^he's made up his 
mind to the worst,' they says, ^ and he don't 
now expect ever to see nothink more of 
her.' ^ How should he ? ' they says, 'for d' 
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course the poor little creetor's been scrag- 
ged long ago, that's sartin sure.' 

"I comes back from hearin' all this 
more'n ever imwillin' to give up little Liz, 
for I says he's got one left to comfort him 
just the same, and he's now got over the 
•worst 0' the sorrer. After a time, sir, we 
comes in for a bit 0' fightin', and wherever 
we meets 'em we always licks 'em easy. One 
day, sir, well I mind it, we comes across 
'em in force, they was about ten to one 
of us. We was draw'd up in line 0' 
contigu's columns, and their guns opened 
fire. ^The brigade will depl'y into line,' 
hollers out the brigadier, and we deplies into 
line ; then up comes a staff officer gallopin' 
to our colonel. ^The line's to advance, sir,' 
he says, ^ covered by two 0' your companies 
skirmishin'. Out we goes in extended 
order, numbers one and two companies. I 
was in number one. Our cap'en was a 
smart 'un. * Now then,' he says, ^ don't 
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waste yer fire, my men. Give it 'em hot 
when you've got a chance, but don't go 
blazin' away until yer pretty sure o' hittin' ; 
and aim low,' he says, ^a rackershay on 
the targate,' he says, ^ don't count, but 
a rackershay in a man's legs ain't a bad 
thing to stop 'im fightin', and's better than 
goin' a foot or two over his head.' We 
goes on steadily advancin', without firin' a 
shot, though there was a few of us bein' hit 
every now and then. But at last the 
^commence firing' sounds, and we begins 
pop-pop-popping and advancin' steadily. I 
never see them devils so plucky as they was 
that day. There was an advance along their 
whole line. ^ The ' Eetire ' has sounded 
from the main body, sir,' says the colour- 
sergeant to the cap'en. ^ Has it ? " says the 
cap'en, ' I got a bad ear for music,' he says, 
and we continues advancin.' Lor' bless 'ee 
sir. Lor' bless 'ee, it was like Nelson puttin' 
the telescope up to his blind eye and saying 
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he couldn't see 'the * Recall.' He wam't 
much more'n fl, boy, was the cap'en, ay, 
and a spry lad he was, always a jokin' and 
up to larks. ^ Blaze away now, my boys/ 
he hollers, ^ yer can't miss 'em now ! ^ 
Them was the last words the young cap'en 
ever says. He was shot clean through the 
heart the next minute, and the best thing 
could 'a happened to him, too ; for if he'd 
'a' lived nothink could V saved him from 
bein' court-martial'd for disobedience 0' 
orders. We gives a sort 0' yell 0' rage 
when we sees the cap'en fall, and them as is 

loaded downs on the knee — " 

• 

For the last minute the old soldier with 

j9ashing eyes and excited gestures had been 

issuing words of command, or picking off 

mutinous sepoys with his stick, and i% was 

only when his wooden leg brought him up 

with a round turn in an attempt to drop 

down on one knee in skirmishing order that 

he was recalled to the present. 
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" What a old fool, what a old fool/' he 
said as he sunk back into his chair. '' There 
ain't no fool like a old fool, and there ain't 
no old fool like a old soldier fightin' his 
battles agin. Oh ! Liz, Liz, if I didn't go 
forgettin' all about you lyin' there up- 
stairs ! " The eyes which a moment before 
had been flashing were now dim with tears ; 
the figure which had been drawn up erect 
as if once more on parade was now droop- 
ing, and the voice just uplifted in words of 
command was now raised in bitter lamenta- 
tion. 

"Well, sir," he resiuned, " I shan't keep 
yer much long as* I see yer frettin' to go. 
To make a long story short, I gets a buUet 
in my knee-jint a smashin' the bones as if a 
tiger had been crunchin' of it. I was took 
off after a bit to the field 'orspittle, just a 
marquee they'd rigged up under some trees, 
and laid down with a lot o' others. There 
was a good bit 0' groanin', ay and some- 
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times screechin' goin* on as the doctors was 
probin' and cuttin'. We had had sharp 
work that mornin', and the tent was Ml, 
and the doctors was goin' about with their 
sleeves tucked up like butchers. I was 
layin* groanin' with|my knee jint swelled 
up the size 0' my head, when Colonel Bel- 
mont comes in very white and with his 
right arm aU bleedin' and hangin' down. 
He'd been hit early in the momin,' but 
he wouldn't leave the field till the fightin' 
was all over and we'd licked them 
beggars. ^Anywhere'U do,' he says, 
^ here's a empty place next this fine feller,' 
he says, comin' and sittin' hisself beside me. 
' Badly hit, my man ? ' he says. I couldn't 
hardly look him in the face ; I turned around 
and groaned, partly with the pain in my knee, 
partly with the prickins o' conscience. ' Poor 
feller,' he says, *poor feller,' and him all 
the time nigh as bad as me I After a bit 
it com'd to my turn. * There, my man, 

n2 
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take hold o' that/ says the doctor, givin* me 
a hit of a leather strap, a piece of old 
artillery harness it was, ^ and don't you 
scream out if yer can help it ; it has a had 
effeck on the young soldiers,* he says. I 
know'd what was comin'. I puts the strap 
atween my teeth and bites it while they 
probes for the bullet. Oh, Lor', oh Lor' ! 
the worry thought o't sets my wooden leg 
a shootin'. I bit through the strap, sir, but 
I didn't holler. You see, sir, it was a doctor 
&om a strange corps or I think I might a 
let out once or twice, and there was Co- 
lonel Belmont, too, of another regiment 
close by, though I dare say he wam't 
attendin' much to me ; he had a doctor at 
him at the same time. The doctor what 
had been at me calls another to him, 
and they looks at my leg together, 
and they shakes their heads. * Can't save 
it,' says one. ^ It must come off just about 
here, I think,' says t'other, puttin' his 
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finger on my leg, just like a butcher when 
he says to a old lady buyin' a sirline, ' just 
about 'ere, mum, yer'll find a nice out 
I think.' Not that they was onkind, not 
a bit of it ; they was just t'other way, I 
ain't ashamed to say, sir, when I heard 
them my heart oom'^d up in my mouth and 
nigh stopped beatin' altogether. I turned 
sick all over ; jand I didn't seem to have no 
pain in my leg then. It was like ringin' a 
dentist's bell when you've got a tooth- 
ache, I didn't mind fightin'. I wam't 
afeard o' the bullets and the shells when 
they was whizzin' and shriekin' about, but 
I did fonk being strapped down on that 
barrack bed-board, as I know'd I should be 
and which was leanin' up agin the tent pole, 
and I could see by the red stains on it had 
already been used for the puppus. I wished 
I'd been killed outright ^ There ain't no 
more chlorerform left than what'll do for 
one more case, and I'm a going to give 
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that to Colonel Belmont,' says one doctor, 
him as was the senior, in a whisper. But 
I heard him. My senses was that worked 
up I heard him every word, for all his 
whisperin'. ^ Colonel,' he says, goin' up and 
speaking low, ^ we've had such a run the 
last few days on the chlorerform that there's 
only just enough for your case.' *An' 
what's this fine feller a goin' to do,' says 
Colonel Belmont, pintin' to me. * Poor 
feller,' says the doctor, ^ he'll have to go 
without ; he's a strong hale subjeck and will 
undergo it all right. Besides, colonel, you 
was wounded earlier in the day and your 
operation will take place fiist.' How well 
I rec'lects every word. ^Ah, but he was 
brought in here afore me. Fust come, 
fust served. Give it to him, give it to 
him,' says the colonel in his sharp way o' 
speakin' ^His business is a worse and a 
longer one than mine ; give it to him, poor 
feller, he'll want it more'n me.' * Worry 
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well, colonel,' says the doctor; ^yer 
wishes'll be attended to.' I couldn't say 
no more'n * God bless you, sir,' to the 
colonel, as I gives him a sort of salute lyin' 
down. It was risin' from my heart to say 
* I've got yer child, sir, I've got her ; take 
her ; send for her.' But I didn't speak the 
words, God forgive me ! and you can quite 
fency, sir, if I didn't speak them words 
then^ I wam't likely to ever afterwards. I 
thought 0' the poor old missus when she'd 
wished me good-bye, and how she'd said, 
^ Potts,' she said, * we've had hard times 
and good times together, but in sor- 
row and in joy, old man, we've al'ays 
stood by each other. Yer a goin' to fight. 
Potts, for yer country; don't let one 
thought 0' me, left all alone to mourn for 
yer,' she said, her brown honest face all a 
twitching, * don't let one thought 0' me, 
old man, keep yer back, when the enemy's 
in front 0' yer. Do yer dooty. Potts ; go 
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and fight like a English soldier, and if yer 
killed, my poor old man/ she said, sobbin' 
and layin' her head up agin my shoulder, 
^ I'll have this blessed babby to comfort me, 
and I'll teach her to pray that we may all 
meet again!' As I thought o' aU this, 
and how it was very likely in that there 
climate that Fd not get over havin^ my leg 
took oflF, I swallowed the words I'd ought 
to a' spoken. I swallowed 'em. I couldn't 
get 'em out, I couldn't deprive the poor 
old missus o' the only comfort she'd have 
in the world. Well, sir, thanks to Colonel 
Belmont, I had the chlorerform, and 
through that there blessed inwention I didn't 
know nothink o' what was goin' on until 
it was all over, and my leg was actooaly 
took oflF to the toon o' the Lincolnshire 
Poachers. It was our regimental quick step, 
out o' compliment to our colonel, who was 
' a Lincolnshire man, and they told me after- 
wards I kept on singin' it the whole time. 
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" You must bear with a old man, sir, 
when he's talkin' 0' old times. I keeps 
quite forgettin'. ho^ precious yer time is. 
I shan't keep yer a minute longer. There 
ain't much more to be told. As soon as I 
was well enough I wets sent down to 
Calcutta and shipped aboard, together with 
my missus and little Liz for England. I 
never told the old 'ooman about findin' out 
liz's fether, but she didn't live long to 
»JV 0^ h«ae in England, what we'd 
allays been dreamin' of. She died afore 
we'd been back a year ; and if I loved that 
there little Liz afore my 6ld 'ooman died, 
I loved her ten times more arterwards. I 
brought her up, 0^ course, as my own child, 
lovin' her more an' more every day, and she 
never knowed but what I was her own 
father, aiid loved me accordin'. You knows 
all the rest, sir. This gentleman have of 
course told yer how he happened to go to 
yer bankers to make some inquiries about 
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you, and how he saw this yillain there 
makin' arrangements for Mrs. Dorrien, 
as he said was with him, to receive her 
money, and how he never lost sight o' him 
till he traced him to where little Liz was a 
livin' with him as his lawful wife, as she 
thought then. There, sir, there IVe made 
a clean breast of it. 

"And now, sir," concluded the old 
soldier, as he leaned forward in his chair 
with an anxious look in his dim eyes ; 
"which i^ it to be, 'Potts, you onmitter- 
gated scoundrel, you deserves hanginV ^ 
^ Potts, my poor old feller, I pitys you V " 

" The last, most certainly," said Dorrien, 
wringing the poor old man's hand. "I 
forgive you from the bottom of my heart, 
no matter what farther miserable results 
there may be in store for us." 

" It's a precious sight o' comfort to hear 
that from you, sir. Do you think Colonel 

Belmont can ever forgive me? I should 
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like his forgiveness afore I says * Here ' 
to the last KoU-call." 

" Tell him your story as you have told 
it to us," said Dorrien, *^ and I'll stake my 
life on it that he'll forgive you." 

"God bless you, sir! God bless you 
both ! Good-bye, sir, Good-bye, sir." 

"And now, DoUy," said Dorrien with 
a yearning look in his face and an un- 
usual tremor in his tone, " take me to her. 
Let me now ask for forgiveness, miserable 
dupe that I have been ! I thought myself 
a knowing fellow, DoUy, but that scoundrel 
has walked round me, turned both my 
flanks, pierced my centre, carried the very 
position I deemed the most inaccessible, my 
trust in Olive ; while you, dear old friend, at 
whom this very day I have been hurling 
hard names by the score, have quietly out- 
flanked the enemy that outflanked me." 



CHAPTEE X. 

SNATCHED FBOM THE GRAYE. 

In a bright-looking little house, sheltered 
from the cold north and east winds by the 
Ventnor cliffs, Qive Dorrien, with her old 
father and Miss Weeyins, is dragging out 
what the doctor says are the last few weeks 
of her existence. 

The old colonel is bowed down with 
grief, and Miss Weeyins, from constant 
watching, anxiety, and sorrow, looks as if 
she will soon follow her tenderly loved 
little friend. 

Though an English January day, the sun 
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shines so brightly and warmly over the 
calm sparkUng sea into the room where 
Cliye lies that the window is open and the 
gentle breeze fans her pale cheeks and plays 
with her soft golden hair. 

She is lying on an invalid's couch, and 
seated by her side, her hand in his, is her 
father. 

" Darling," says Clive. " I could have 
gone on sorrowing for Stud and still not 
have given way, and have lived for your 
sake. But it was that illness, darling, that 
made me so weak, and I couldn't get back 
my strength. Don't think, oh! never 
think, darling old Daddies, that my love 
for you and the happiness of being with 
you would not have been enough to 
sustain me against even the loss of my 
poor Stud." 

"No, no, my child. I don't think any- 
thing of the sort," says the colonel in a 
broken voice. 
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" I want you to promise me something, 
Daddies.-' 

" Only say what it is, my child." 
" If ever you meet Stud when I'm gone, 
darling, I want you to promise me that 
you'll go up to him and shake his hand and 
be Mends with him, and not harbour in 
your heart a single thought against him. It 
does pain me so to think that the two 
beings I love best on earth, the two beings 
that I look upon as the truest and noblest 
I shall leave behind me, will be estranged 
from each other." 

" Clive, there is nothing in my power 
which I will refuse you. I will be ready 
to go up to Dorrien, if ever I meet him, I 
will even seek him out and shake his hand, 
but to be able to cleanse my heart of all 
bitterness towards him, my child, can be 
done only by earnest prayer to God 
Almighty. That that prayer shall be 
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ofltered up, morning and evening until it 
be heard, I promise you, my darling." 

She presses his hand, and looks lovingly 
into his face, " You will always be a help 
and a Mend to her," she says, glancing 
through the open window at Miss Weevins, 
who is out in the garden picking a few winter 
roses and other hardy flowers. " Take 
care of her^ Daddies ; she will sit up night 
after night, whatever I say, and she looks 
dreadfully delicate," 

^^ She shall share my home, darling, 
wherever I may be, if she will, and when I 
go she shall be placed far above want or 
dependence for the rest of her life." 

" There is poor old Dolly, darling 
Daddies— " 

A sad little smdle creeps for a mon^ent 
into the wan face as she mentions the name. 
To her childhood and girlhood, Dolly was 
ever a sort of tender joke. 

" Never lose sight of him. Daddies. I 
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cannot understand him at all now. For 
the last month we have scarcely seen 
anything of him, and before that he became 
so strange and excitable in his manner. 
It's no nse, darling, trying to find out about 
his affairs. I tried to, and it seemed to 
pain him, so that the kindest thing is to let 
him alone on that subject. But perhaps 
indirectly and delicately you may be able 
to do something. At all events try and 
keep dear old Dolly in sight." 

"I look upon Jones as the simplest 
hearted and purest-minded man I ever 
met,'* says the colonel. " But I only found 
out his worth loDg after you did. As a • 
child you always liked him more than any 
one else you knew, and my child's friend is 
mine as long as there is breath in this body." 

Here enters Miss Weevins with a 
bouquet of flowers for Clive, and as she 
places them in the thin hand, she says, 
"He-he." 
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Miss Weevins' tender heart bleeds night 
and day, but she always tries to appear 
cheerful before Clive, and her sole idea of 
doing this is to say, " he-he " at intervals, 
as if she had got a joke somewhere. It 
is a feeble laugh, however, so decidedly, 
so palpably on the wrong side of her 
mouthy that it could never take in even 
an in&nt. 

Clive only looks her thanks. She has 
been talking beyond her strength, and lies 
back exhausted. 

The colonel rises and beckons Miss 
Weevins out of the room. 

"He-he," says Miss Weevins as she 
follows him wiping her eyes. "She is 
weaker to day than she has ever been," he 
says as they gain an adjoining room. 

The veins are knotted on his fore- 
head, and his whole frame shakes in his 
agony. 

" She has been speaking as if giving me 

VOL. in. 
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her parting injunctions. My child, my 
child is passing away from me — she is pass- 
ing away," 

Later in the day she is laid in her 
hed, the snow white curtains of which are 
hardly whiter than her fece. The colonel 
sits by her side, her hand in his. They 
don't speak, but every now and then 
there is an interchange of gentle pressure 
between the two hands, the great, rough, 
knotted, and the thin, white, little 
one. 

For hours she has not spoken, but just 
as Miss Weevins, who has been sitting in a 
comer of the room silently crying, is creeping 
round to the other side of the bed to gaze on 
the white face, Clive with suddenly bestowed 
strength raises herself up from the pillows, 
and, pushing her hair from her brow with a 
wild gesture, exclaims, " Daddies, Daddies ! 
I feel — I feel as if Stud were near." 

Her lips are parted, a bright spot of 
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colour rises to each cheek, and her eyes 
gleam lustrously. 

Miss Weeyins clasps her hands in de- 
spair, and the colonel in broken accents 
invokes Divine assistance, " Now God give 
me strength to say * Thy will be done,' '^ 
he exclaims. 

The supreme moment, they think, has 
come, and this is that last flicker of strength 
which so often immediately precedes disso- 
lution. 

A ring at the front door bell sounds 
through the quiet house. 

" Go, go," says Olive wildly to Miss 
Weevins, " see who it is." 

Miss Weevins rushes out of the room, 
and after a few moments, which seem hours 
to CUye, she reappears. 

" It's Mr. Jones. He has come down 
to see how she is, and he wishes to 
speak to you, colonel," she says in 
tremulous tones, and she then hurriedly 

o2 
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retires as if to escape Cliye's anxiouB 
queries. 

" Go, darling, quick, quick," says Clive. 
^^ It's dear old Dolly; he has brought 
my darling to me. I feel he has, dear old 
Mend ! " 

During the colonel's absence, Clive con- 
tinues sitting up and waiting with feverish 
longing. 

In a few minutes he returns, strangely 
agitated. 

^' My darling, can you bear the shock of 
sudden news ? " 

"Yes, yes, what is it? If Stud is 
dead, then I shall soon follow him. If he 
is alive and here, then joy never kills." 

" He is alive, my darling. He is here." 

The door is opened, and on the threshold 
a humbled, trembling suppliant for pardon, 
stands Studholme Dorrien. 

"Stud I oh, my own darling 1" rings 
through the house in a thrilling shriek. 
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and two wasted little arms are outstretched 
to the figure in the doorway. 

In an instant they are round his neok. 

" Clive, my own true^ noble little wife, 
can you forgive me ? " 

" Forgive you, Stud I you need not ask, 
darling, for what I've never withheld." 



CHAPTEE XI. 

BCOBS UGHI ON DABXNESS. 

As the fish gasping out its life on a bank 
will recoyer if thrown back into its native 
element, or as the caged bird fretting itself 
to death in its captivity will soon break into 
song if allowed once more to soar upward 
in the sunny air, so did Olive Dorrien, in 
the blissful enjoyment of the love she had 
deemed lost for ever, rapidly pass from the very 
shadow of death towards life and strength. 
The whole story of Gfarstang's diabolical 
plot ; how he had used Olive's innocent and 
lost sister as an unconscious instrument of 
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his revenge, was told to the colonel, and 
Boirien was at once reinstated in that high 
position he had previously held in the old 
colonePs estimation. Freely, too, did he 
forgive old Potts when he had heard his 
rough nnvamished tale ; and the two maimed 
old soldiers, in amity and common sorrow, 
stood side by side at the grave of little 
Liz. 

This sad episode they kept from Clive at 
first. They merely told her that the inno- 
cent tool in the hands of Ghirstang had been 
some person possessing a strange and acci- 
dental resemblance to herself. Thus Olive's 
cup of joy had not a drop of bitterness in 
it, and deeply did the thirsting soul drink 
of the refreshing draught. 

For her benefit they all remained at Vent- 
nor, and one day, about a fortnight after 
Dorrien's arrival, on Cliv-e returning from a 
drive in a pony-carriage with her husband, 
she was astonished to find Miss Weevins' 
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unassumiiig luggage — a small hair trank, 
a woisted-worked bag, and a reticiile-^ 
arranged in a modest little pyramid in the 
haU. Attached to each article was a care- 
fdlly written label, informing all whom it 
concerned that ^^Miss Weeyins" was a 
^^ passenger to London, vid Byde and Forts- 
mouth," and setting forth her destination 
in full. In addition to this information each 
label bore on its sur&ce a blister or two, 
as if it had been plentifully watered by 
tears. 

'^ What's the meaning of this ? " exclaimed 
Clive. " Stud, carry me up to her room, 
quick." 

In a few moments Clive was deposited at 
Miss Weevins' door, which in her ^siditement 
she entered without any ceremony. 

" He-he," said Miss Weevins at her old 
deep tricks again, as she raised her head 
from her pillow, where she had been indulg- 
ing in a good cry, " he-he, dear me." 
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" What on earth are you going to do ? 
Why are you packed up ? " asked Clive. 

Miss Weevins tried the cheerful imposture 
again, but the "he-he," suddenly changed 
into a dismal " boo-hoo.'' 

" You are now getting strong," she said, 
" and have all you love round you. I have 
no right here now. I can be of little use, so 
I am going back to Mrs. Crump's. I could 
not stand the idea of wishing you good-bye, 
and I had begun a farewell letter to you, 
but you have come back sooner than I ex- 
pected." 

"How could you ever think of doing 
such a thing? Are you tired of m^? 
Have I shown I'm tired of you ? " 

" Oh ! no, oh ! no." 

"Has my father or has Stud ever in 
one single look, act, or word, made you 
think you're an intruder ? " 

" Oh I no, no ; they are both so kind and 
good. Kinder and better than I deserve." 
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. *' Then why were you thinking of going ? 
Don't you like living with me ? '' 

'* Oh ! don't ask such a thing. My idea 
of happiness in this world is being near 
yoa, and I can't tell you how I dreaded 
going back to my desolate Hfe again. It 
would seem more desolate now than ever. 
But I felt I had no right^ere, and no right to 
expect anything more from you than that 
you would sometimes oome and see me and 
let me go to see you." 

" Why," said Clive, putting her arm 
round the timid shrinking little body, and 
speaking with her cheek softly placed 
against her face, "do you know what 
Daddies has gone up to town for* this very 
day?" 

" On some kind thoughtful mission, I'm 
sure." 

" He has gone up to town to do some- 
thing for you." 

"For^we.^" 
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" Yes, you know I'm getting so strong 
now, and we're going up soon to the dear 
little house Daddies gave us when we 
were married. We shall all be so happy- 
there, and there are two such bright little 
rooms for you. We are making them so 
nice and cosy for you. You cannot think 
what a sweet pleasure it has been to me 
planning them for your comfort and plea- 
sore. In your sitting-room there's a 
miting-table witii drawers where you can 
write your contributions to The Worlthox^ 
and touch up * Eustace Fitzwygram' so 
comfortably — and there's a little library case 
full of books ; and there's a — " 

"Oh! don't, don't," said Miss Weevins 
hysterically, "this is too much. I cannot 
bear it." 

"And we haven't forgotten the piano, 
the dear littie piano your mother used to 
play, and your little brothers and sisters used 
to dance to. We all knew how you loved 
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it, and Daddies has actually gone up to 
town to superintend its removal himself. 
It was an unwarrantable liberty to take — 
doing all this without youi' permissioiu 
But you'll forgive us, won't you ? '' 

A few unintelligible muffled sounds were 
all that escaped Miss Weevins' pocket- 
handkerchief. 

" Now it was all to have been a surprise to 
you, and I'm very angry with you for making 
me spoil the whole scheme by telling you of 
it." 

"Oh! I w-w-wish you wouldn't all be 
so k-k-kind," said Miss Weevins in a dis- 
mal howl. " It's more than I can bear." 

In a few moments the hair trunk, the 
worsted-worked bag, and the reticule were 
redeposited in Miss Weevins' room. 

They stayed at Ventnor, Dorrien ever 
by Olive's side, until blustering biting 
March was over, and then there was a 
move to the briglit little house in South 
Kensington. 
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A painful tumult of thoughts tore Clivers 
heart as she passed the threshold from 
which, in loathing and contempt, she had 
once been expelled ; but a strong arm was 
round her and a loved voice was whispering 
comfort in her ear. 

After they had been here a week or so, 
they told her all about poor little Liz, and 
bitterly did she weep over the sad story. 
Her immediate act was to send for Milly 
Pounceby, and when Milly Pounceby came 
she stared at Clive as at one risen from the 
dead. 

" Oh, Liz, Liz ! " she exclaimed as Clive 
took her by the hand and made her sit 
near her, " I could almost believe it's you 
a lookia' in my face once more." 

" You loved her dearly, didn't you ? " 
said Clive. 

" Yes, that I did. Every one that know'd 
little Liz loved her. But 1 loved her most 

of all, for I know'd her best.'' 

J 
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" Tell me aU about her." 

^^ Look in that glass, miss, ma'am, I mean, 
beggin' your pardon. Look in that glass, 
and you'll see little Liz a lookin' at you ? *' 

" Tell me how she came to fall into that 
dreadful man's power." 

^^ Me and all the girls, ma'am, we al'ays 
said that Liz was bom to be a lady — not 
knowin' o' course that she was anythin^ 
but old Mr. Potts' daughter, — and I 
thought it only natural that she should 
marry a gentleman. So when this villain 
come courtin' her, it only seemed to me that 
what I'd al'ays made up mind to was goin' 
to happen. He spoke so honourable and 
&ir that I believed him as much as she 
did. His family, he said, wouldn't hear 
of it, and that it would be only when she 
was his wife and they couldn't help them- 
selves that they'd agree to it. She cried 
bitterly, did poor little Liz, and begged 
hard to him to let her tell her old father, 
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or him as she thought was her father. But 
he got over her with his honied words and 
his false vows ; and me, great lumpin' fool 
as should have know'd better ; he got over 
me too. There was a mock marriage in a 
room with only me and the clergyman, a 
sham one, I suppose, and kep hiccuping, 
he did, the whole time, and smelt that strong 
0* brandy as nearly made me sneeze. That 
villain Gfu*stang, he dazzled us both with a 
lot 0' talk about special licenses and doctors 
commons and a lot we know'd nothink of, 
and we 0' course thought it all right. The 
marriage was at about four o'clock in the 
momin', for they was goin' off abroad, he 
said, by a steamer, for a week; and old 
Mr. Potts he thought Liz was stayin' at 
my house, and my mother she thought I 
was stayin' with Liz. A short time afore 
the weddin' he was very pertickler about 
her dress. ^You must get a seal skin 
jacket trimmed in this way,' he says, de- 
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soribin' a jacket, the very moral of one I 
seen you in/' 

" Where, where did you see me ? " 
" Old Mr. Potts, ma'am, he told me the 
whole story, and when I heard you was in 
London, I come hangin' about here to get a 
sight of you, for they told me it would be 
like lookin' on little Liz once more. Then 
he goes on, ma'am ; ' you must get a grey 
felt travellin' hat with a grey feather, and 
Liz,' he says, * I don't quite like the way 
you does your hair. Not so much poma- 
tum,' he says. ' Don't yer put no pomatum 
at all in fact,' he says, * but just draw it off 
the forehead plain, and do it up in a great 
twist behind without no nets and chinons 
and such like ' — just azackly, ma'am, as you 
do yours. And little Liz she done every- 
think he tells her, so pleased and proud like 
at his thinkin' such a lot about her looks. 
And didn't she look real sweet just when 
she was dressed like that, the morning of 
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the wedding! And when I see her, she 
looked that bom to be a lady and above me 
that I felt as though there was a great gulf 
come between us already. *What are 
you cryin' about, Milly dear ? ^ she says. 
^ Nothing Liz darlin/ I says, not wishin' to 
be a wet blanket. * But you are cryinY she 
says, puttin' her arms round me with them 
sweet little cuddlin' ways of hers. At this 
I bursts out, I couldn't help myself. * Oh ! 
Liz,' I says, ^you're goin' to be a lady, and 
you'll be forgettin' all about your poor old 
friend Milly*' You should have seen her. 
She tears the grey hat and the sealskin 
jacket off, and throws them on the floor, and 
kicks 'em away with her little foot. ^ There 
goes the fine lady,' she says, her beautiful 
little face all a glowin'. * Oh I Milly, Milly, 
don't think that of me ! ' she says, throwin' 
herself into my arms, and I nigh squeezed 
the Kfe out of her with huggin' and kissin'. 
And she wouldn't put them things on again, 
VOL. m. p 
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not she, till I'd sworn I'd never, never think 
that again of her." 

Here, for some moments, Milly Pounce- 
by was overconie by the tender recollec- 
tion of this touching reminiscence, and 
Clive, also, cried bitterly. 

" Oh, how I should have loved her I " ex- 
claimed the latter. 

"Ah! that you would," sobbed Milly 
Pounceby. Then, after rolling up her hand- 
kerchief into a tight ball and dabbing her 
eyes savagely with it, as if the crying was 
all their fault, she continued, — 

" WeU, ma'am, after the weddin', he says 
just afore they're goin' away, ^I'm a bit 
oneasy in my mind about that there brother 
o' mine. I'm afeard he's got wiud o' this 
somehow, and he's such a impetyus, pas- 
sionate sort of a chap he'd even try and 
stop us goin' away by force.' So when 
your husband come upon them, ma'am, 
little Liz she thought it was the brother 
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he'd told her of, and she screamed with 

terror directly she seen his angry face, and 

» 

tried to hold her husband, or what she 
thought was her husband, back." 

The rest Clive knew. 

Thus, link by link, has the whole chain of 
Garstang's villany been exposed. Of course, 
the anonymous letters were from his pen. 

This was not Milly Pounceby's last visit 
by many. 

" Come whenever you like to see me," 
said Clive ; " I shall never be tired of hear- 
ing you talk about her." 

Gratefully was the offer accepted, and it 
was not long before Clive discovered that 
the dearest wish of Milly Pounceby's heart 
was to marry a certain young tobacconist's 
assistant, called "'Arry," whom she had 
met a few months previously. It appeared, 
however, that "mother wouldn't hear of 

it, until 'Arry could start in business on 
his own account." 

p2 
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"And how long will that be?" asked 
CUve. 

"Five year it will be, pVaps, afore 
'Arry have saved enough," said Milly with 
a weary sigh. 

Knowing Clive, as the reader should do 
by now, it is almost needless to add that the 
young tobacconist and Milly Pounceby had 
not to wait that period, nor even five weeks, 
before this "just cause and impediment " 
to their union was removed. A snug little 
business in a prosperous and respectable 
neighbourhood was soon bought for them ; 
and when Harry was brought by Milly to 
thank their kind little benefactress he 
started backwards with an exclamation of 
surprise. 

What strange things do happen, to be 
sure ! Milly Pounceby's Harry turned out 
to be that identical kind-hearted Harry who 
had so gently pillowed Olive's head on the 
pile of coats, and so smartly pommelled the 
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'wretched "Swipey Brown," on that fell 
morning when she had lain stnnned on the 
pavement of a London back slum. 

But stranger still was it, when one day 
as Cliye sat by herself, Miss Macnamara 
Belmont entered the room unannounced, 
and with her semaphoric fore-arm extended, 
stalked grimly up to her niece. 

"Clive, allow me to shake your hand, 
and also to kiss you on the forehead." 

In mute astonishment Clive submitted to 
both operations. 

" I have received," continued Miss Bel- 
mont, ^* a letter from George, telling me the 
whole extraordinary story. It is the most 
striking instance of the saying, Uiat truth is 
often stranger than fiction, that has ever 
come within my experience. I wronged 
you. I ask you to forgive me. I should 
have received you that morning when you 
sought my protection, but I admit I recoiled 
from you, not so much on account of the 
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sin I believed you guilty of, as because your 
deceit seemed to me vile and revolting 
beyond suflferance. One afternoon, towards 
dusk, a few weeks before you came to me, 
I was driving down the Embankment, when 
I saw you, as I then thought, come out of 
a narrow street leading down from the 
Strand, accompanied by that man Garstang, 
towards whom I had frequently heard you 
express the strongest repugnance. You 
were dressed in a way not befitting your 
station, as if for purposes of disguise, but I 
could have sworn to your face, and I drew 
my own conclusions. I said nothing about 
it. I knew that if considerations for a 
husband like Studholme Dorrien, aad for a 
father like George, availed nothing, words 
from me would be useless. I held my 
peace, but I assure you, my gorge rose 
at the very sight of you. The more inno- 
cent you looked that morning — ^and you 
certainly did look the picture of innocence 
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— the more vehemently you protested, and 
the higher position of outraged virtue you 
took up, the more loathsome and unbearable 
did your deceit appear to me, until at last 
the interview ended in a violent rupture. 
And I was wrong. The person I saw with 
that man was not you but the unfortunate 
child, your sister, and my niece, whom we 
all had thought dead, murdered in her 
infancy. There is one point I should like 
a little more light thrown upon. Why 
all this implacable hatred, this dire rancour, 
on the part of this Garstang, towards your 
husband ? That Dorrien can inspire dislike 
in whatever direction he himself feels it I 
can quite imagine, and I know this man was 
no favourite of his. But beyond merely 
snubbing him I do not see in what way 
he can have wronged him; and if all the 
world set to work to lay deep plots against 
the happiness and welfare of every one who 
gave them the cold shoulder, the world 
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would have to put up the shutters at onoe 
and stop busmess altogether. There would 
be no time even for eating and drinking 
and sleeping. Why should he have con- 
cocted and carried out so diabolical a 
plot?" 

" That was the very natural question that 
occurred to all of us," replied Clive. " But 
Stud's tongue is tied, and except that this 
wretched creature did owe him a grudge, 
and swore to be revenged, he can say 
nothing as long as certain conditions are 
. xinbroken." 

^^ Straoge ! But at all events, all is well 
that ends well. You are changed, Clive, 
sadly changed. I hope you will soon re- 
cover from this shock to your mind. You 
never loved me, but — " 

"You never would let me, Aunt Mao- 
oamara." 

" Well, weU, perhaps it was my fault as 
much as yours. But there seemed to be 
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something in our natures antagonistic to 
each other. I am sorry you have suffered 
so, sincerely sorry. I am touched. Let us 
be better friends for the future." 

There was very little fight left in dive's 
nature now, and willingly she responded to 
Aunt Macnamara's advance by throwing 
her arms round her and kissing her. Some- 
thing like a tear stood in each of Miss Bel- 
mont's eyes as she said, — 

" Tell George of this." 

" Oh ! he will be so pleased. Stay till 
he comes in." 

"Thank you, no. Tell him we are 
friends." And Aunt Macnamara stalked 
out of the room. 

"I am very glad of this," soliloquised 
Clive. "After all. Aunt Smack isn't as 
bad as she seemed, and I know it will be 
a great weight off Daddies' mind." 

One great drawback to the happiness of 
the now united little circle was the myste- 
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rious disappearance from the scene of Dolly 
Jones to whom they owed everything. Of 
course they went to his old lodgings, but 
he had moved, and they could hear nothing 
of him. Sorrowftdly they came to the 
conclusion that Dolly was not quite right in 
his head. They never relaxed their eflPorts 
to trace him, but all attempts were unsuc- 
cessfcd. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

A STJCCESSFXIL NOVELIST. 

Befobe long another cloud began to steal 
above the horizon. Miss Weevins, though 
serenely happy, was becoming very fragile 
and delicate. All those weeks of devoted 
watching and of anxiety during CUve's 
illness were now telling upon her feeble 
constitution. " ' Pimpemell/ " the homely 
old-feshioned little flower which grew in 
the shade," was evidently curling at the 
edges. They all remarked this with the 
keenest concern. 

"You must rouse yourself," said Olive 
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one day as she sat with the meek little 
woman's hand in hers. 

**I'll tell you what we'U do. We'U 
bring out ^Eustace Fitzwygram.' You 
must finish touching him up, and he must 
make his bow to the public." 

Miss Weevins' eyes sparkled, but not with 
vanity at the prospect of appearing in print 
and three-volumed glory. It was a far 
purer sentiment which lit up her face with 
pleasure. To feel that her written thoughts 
were being read in homes far and near, and 
perhaps stirring the hearts of those who 
read with gentle love or pity, would be to 
feel almost as if she herself were being ad- 
mitted into those homes and hearts. 

"I have not much to do to it now," she 
said. " I am just giving the hero a few of 
— ^ahem — of Mr. Dorrien's striking charao- 
teristics, and a few final touches here and 
there. But really I shrink — ^in fact I feel I 
should hardly be justified in — " 
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" Yes, I'm sure you will be. You finish 
it," said Clive, " and Stud and I will take 
it to a publisher, and you will have no 
trouble with the arrangements. We'll do 
all that. I'm sure it will be as great a 
success as it deserves, and that's sp,ying a 
great deal," 

Thus encouraged. Miss Weevins set to 
work at " Eustace," and it did Olive's heart 
good to see how well the task agreed with 
her little firiend, 

" You must accustom yourself by degrees 
to becoming a public character," said Clive 
one day as she sat working in the little 
authoress' room, while " Pimpernell's power- 
ful pen" was scratching busily over the 
paper. 

" He-he ; dear me, and how am I to do 
that ? " asked Miss Weevins, not that she 
had the least idea of becoming a public 
character, but because she loved this playful 
banter of Olive's, and as she laid down 
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her pen and looked up there was a pleased 
air of expectancy about her as if remarking 
to herself, ^^Now there's something rich 
coming." 

^^Of course we shall be seeing some 
day in the papers something like this : — 
*At yesterday's meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
Miss Weevins, the well-known authoress, 
read an able and exhaustiye paper on ^ The 
Best Methods for the Amelioration of 
Humanity.' The talented lady was listened 
to with wrapt attention throughout, and in 
the discussion which followed Miss Weeyins 
successftdly and brilliantly defended — ' " 

" Oh I how can you ? Dear me. He-he," 
said Miss Weevins, shaking her head and 
shivering all through her little body at the 
bare idea of such a thing. " But you were 
going to tell me how I'm gradually to ac- 
custom myself to this sort of thing." 

^^ Yes, I was going to suggest that yon 
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should read me some paxts of your story. 
That would be a step in the rigjit direction, 
and I should so like to hear it." 

Miss Weevins blushed very much, but at 
last with much trepidation she gave Clive a 
few extracts. After the reading, however, 
the auditor knew about as much of Eustace 
Fitzwygram as she had known before it. 
Over the little jokes Miss Weevins grew so 
helplessly mirthful, at the fine parts she 
became so feebly shy, and over the pathetic 
bits she wept so profusely, that never at any 
stage was she intelligible. Clive was not a 
captious critic, however, and sympathised 
with her in each succeeding mood. 

"I often hear you playing your dear little 
piano very softly to yourself." (Clive al- 
ways spoke of the little old-fashioned spinet 
in terms of endearment.) " 1 suppose it's a 
change when you get tired of writing, and 
perhaps it gives you fresh ideas ? " 

" Oh, yes ? " said Miss Weevins aflfection- 
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ately patting one of the spinet's thin legs ; 
^4t is such an endless source of inspiration 
to me. "When I wish for something stirring 
and martial I play the ^ Battle of Prague ' ; 
when Fm trying to he philosophical I play 
^ Eousseau's Dream ' ; and when, he-he, dear 
me, when I want something — something 
rollicking in fact, I play ^ Drops o* Brandy ' ; 
and such is the extraordinary force of ima- 
gination that after playing this for some 
time I often get off the music stool posi- 
tively reeling. And then," concluded Miss 
Weevins with a sudden change from gay to 
grave, " when a hope and a desire fUls me 
that here and there something in my book 
may stir a thoughtless heart with a feeling 
deeper than mere amusement, I play over 
some of those sweet and simple old hymns 
my dear mother used to play and sing to us 
as children, and a train of gentle sweet ideas 
floats softly through my mind which I try 
to put on paper." 
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Clive kissed Miss Weevins and said she 
was sure these hopes would be fulfilled. 

One day, a few weeks after this conver- 
sation, the little authoress struggled into 
Olive's room under a weighty pile of 
manuscript which she placed before her 
friend, and then burst into tears of excite- 
ment. 

" I feel as if I were parting with some 
dear, dear friends," she said. " Before you 
came they were my only companions.^' 

That very afternoon Clive and Dorrien 
went the round of the pubUshing profession 
with "Eustace'' neatly done up in brown 
paper. The leading houses would have 
nothing to do with him untH he had been 
submitted to their " Eeaders," a course pos- 
sibly involving some months' delay. This 
Clive could not brook, and eventually they 
hit upon Messrs. Glammer and Gloss, who 
turned out novels by the score, and who, on 
receiving a sum of money sufficient to cover 

VOL. m. Q 
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all risks, undertook to bring out the book in 
the space of a few weeks. Of course, this 
financial preliminary was kept a profound 
secret from Miss Weevins, and " Eustace " 
was supposed to have been accepted on his 
own merits which probably he would have 
been. Messrs. Glammer and Gloss were 
as good as their word, and in little more 
than a month the book was announced 
"now ready," and to be had "at all the 
libraries." 

Clive and her husband and father at 
once went round to the principal book- 
sellers, and, unknown to the authoress, 
ordered " Eustace Fitzwygram," by dozens. 
They allowed no expense to stand in the 
way of making the book a success, or at all 
events making Miss Weevins think that it 
was. The consequence was, that when 
Miss Weevins summoned up enough courage 
one day to creep into Messrs. Glanmier and 
Gloss' establishment and ask a clerk how 
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the book was going off, she was told that 
there was quite a run on it. 

Miss Weevins hastened home on the- 
wings of delight. " How pleased ^he will 
be to hear it for my sake," she thought. 
"Dear me, it quite gives me a delicious 
sense of feeling as if I had personal Mends 
all over the country." 

Pleasurable excitement and quick walking 
lent quite a healthy glow to Miss Weevins' 
cheeks as she burst into Olive's room. 

"There's quite a run on it — fancy! 
Quite a run on it I Those were the clerk's 
very words. Oh I I knew you would be so 
glad." 

" That I am," said Clive as she smiled 
lovingly on the little woman. " And so you 
are a real live successful authoress? We 
shall be getting quite afraid of you. And 
of course, you must take to parting your 
hair on one side now, won't you ? " 

" I do dread the reviews so," said Miss 

q2 
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Weevins after laughing very much at this 
last sally. 

"I don't," said Clive stoutly. "Tm 
sure they wiU all praise it up to the skies.'/ 

This prediction was hardly verified. In 
about a couple of weeks the first notice of 
" Eustace Fitzwygram " appeared. 

Clive was eagerly casting her eye over 
it when Miss Weevins entered the break- 
fast room, on which the former hurriedly 
tried to hide the paper. 

" Is it a review ? Oh ! is it ? " asked 
Miss Weevins anxiously. 

"Yes — ^no. No, it isn't. Here, Daddies, 
you want the paper, don't you?" (In a 
whisper) *< Hold it tight." 

*^ Why not let me see it ? I'm sure it's 
a review. There, I caught sight of the 
name in one of the columns. How could 
you say it wasn't ? " 

"Well, it's not what 1 call a review. 
It's not a proper one. Don't read it." 
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Miss Weevins begged so hard, however, 
that at last they gave her the paper. 

Every word of the review she read with 
a pain-stricken countenance. She was 
deeply religious, very romantic (as the 
reader knows), and as ignorant of the world 
as an infant; and this is how Eustace 
Mtzwygram himself was described : — " The 
hero is an incongruous mixture of Mr. 
Chadband, Guy Livingstone, Don Quixote, 
and Yerdant Green. He is a thing no 
one has met or will ever meet in this, world. 
He evinces occasional vigorous traits" 
(evidently taken from Dorrien), "which 
sit on his flabby mawkish character as 
unnaturally as Wellington's Boman nose 
would appear on the countenance of a new- 
bom infant." 

After thus slaughtering the wretched 
Eustace, the reviewer went at the an- 
thoress herself tooth and nail. 

" We protest against such books as this 
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one. They tempt munberless young wo- 
men to do likewise. Consequently, hours, 
weeks, years axe wasted which might 
have been usefully employed in minding 
the baby, darning the stockings, reading to 
the sick and aged, or in many other ocoupa- 
tions within the capabilities of these would- 
be authoresses. Or if they hold a higher 
position in life, we would say to them as 
was said to Lady Clara Vere de Vere, * are 
there no beggars at your gate, no poor about 
your lands ? ' There is a still graver charge 
to be brought against the writers of such 
books. They not only tempt other yoimg 
women from the duties of those stations to 
which it has pleased ^ God to call them, but 
they themselves fly directly in the very face 
of Providence who has denied them brains 
and opportunities for gaining that know- 
ledge of human nature which would justify 
them in attempting to depict its workings 
for the edification of their fellow-creatures. 
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Viewed from this standpoint these books 
are absolutely vicious." 

The timid shrinking spirit winced under 
an unkind word as if it had been a blow^ 
and, on concluding the last sentence, Miss 
Weevins looked up for a moment with a 
dazed agonised expression as if a man had 
dashed his great hard fist into her face, and 
then leaning her head on her thin hands she 
burst into a passionate sob. 

Olive's arms were round her in a moment, 
Olive's soft cheek was against hers, Olive's 
soft voice was whispering comfort to her. 

"Don't darling, don't take it so to heart. 
It's as unfair as it is cruel." 

" Don't think it's wounded vanity— oh ! 
don't think that^'^ said Miss Weevins. " My 
fondest hopes had been that it might do some 
good, not much — I dared not hope that — ^but 
still a little good, just a little, and even if 
it did no good I did think it would be only 
harmless — but — 'Vicious I ' Oh I " 
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a woman to whom we are sure we could 
say, 

' When pain and anguish wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou.' " 

"Isn't that beautiful?" said CKve. 
" Oh ! darling, one would almost fancy 
that the writer of that could have seen you 
nursing me night and day. I can endorse 
that. ^ When pain and anguish wrung my 
brow, a min — " 

The remainder was smothered in a hug 
and a sob. 

A few days after there was another favour- 
able review, and then another, and altogether 
Eustace Fitzwygram fared very well, not- 
withstanding the first hard hit he re- 
ceived. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 



EECONCTLIATION. 



As the season adyanced, and as Dorrien 
took his walks abroad, his footsteps were 
dogged. He was often watched into his 
club, out of it, and back to his own home 
again. Sometimes even as he sat in the 
balcony of his house, enjoying an after- 
dinner cigar with the colonel and Cliv^ in 
the cool of the eyening, the same keen 
observant gaze was on his movements. In 
aU this secret spying there was no evil 
intent. The eyes that watched were often 
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filling with tears, and the watcher was no 
other than old Lord Todmorden. 

In profound unconscionsness of this fond 
system of espionage^ Dorrien remained a 
considerable time, for his lordship was as 
wily as a Bed Indian on the war-trail, and 
to escape detection would dodge up a street 
or dive down an alley in the twinkling of an 
eye. One day, however, there was a sudden 
change in his tactics. Walking after 
Dorrien, whom he had just watched out of 
his club, he gently touched him on the arm, 
and Dorrien, on turning sharply round, was 
confronted by a careworn old face with 
moistened eyes and a trembling Up. 

^^Stud, let us make it up, let us be 
friends, my boy, my heart is yearning 

towards ^Tra-la-la-ri-fol-di-diddle-loL 

Nice day, eh? Town very ftdl this year. 
Seen the pictures ? " 

The old man had felt he was on the 
point of breaking down, and had pulled 
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himself up with a jerk just in time, and of 
course, according to his nature, he had gone 
into the opposite extreme. 

Heartily Dorrien grasped the outheld 
hand. He had neyer harboured a vindictive 
thought against the old man. 

^^ Make it up ? of course, my dear uncle, 
with the greatest pleasure in the world." 

'^ I am delighted to hear this. Stud. It is 
the happiest moment I have known for a 
long time, and it is such a pleasure to me 
to think that you have at last seen fit to 
make the first advance. It could not have 
come from me. Stud, you will quite see 
that." 

"No, of course it could not," said 
Dorrien with a quiet smUe. 

"You knew my cold determioation of 
character too well ever to hope that I 
should have been the one to seek you 
out. You knew me too well for that, my 
boy, eh?" 



I 
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" Certainly." 

"But from you, as being the younger, 
all this — ^this empreaaement^ I may say, this 
anxiety to be friends, this following me 
about, this dogging my footsteps, and at 
last stopping me in the very streets, comes 
graceftdly and without any loss of dignity. 
And now, Stud, my boy, since you have 
been so pressing, let us shake hands 
again." 

Lord Todmorden seized his nephew's 
hand, and wrung it for about a minute. 

" God bless you, Stud ! My heart bled 
for you, my boy, when I heard of your 
trouble. I would have come forward then^ 
Stud, when you were down, but you 
had gone, no one knew where, and when 
I heard of you again the storm had passed 
over your head, and all was once more 
serene and calm. Strange story, Stud. 
Take me to her. I recollect her a sweet- 
faced looking little girl. I should like 
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her to love me. I think her love would 
be a very precious gift. I am very lonely. 
Do you think she will forgive me, Stud, 
for doing the part of the wicked old 
micle ? " 

" Forgive you ? of course she will," said 
Dorrien, his voice slightly trembling as 
he thought of his true little wife's forgive- 
ness of a much greater wrong than an old 
man's opposition to a match. ^'She will 
receive you with open arms. Come along ; 
I was just going back to lunch." 

" Not just yet, Stud. I wish to unburden 
my mind of a weight. Let us step into 
your club and have a little private conversa- 
tion first." 

"Very well, come along. There won't 
be any one in the smoking room at this time 
of the day; we shall be quite private 
there." 

"Well, and how's her ladyship?" asked 
Dorrien, by way of reopening the conver- 
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sation as they took their seats on one of 
the luxurious ottomans of the now deserted 
smoking-room. 

" Bolted, Stud, bolted," was the reply. 

" Bolted ? What with a man ? " 

" Half-a-dozen, I should think. That is 
just what I wanted to tell you about. 
She was a bad 'un, Stud, a regular bad 
'un." 

^^So much for real love matches and 
engagements of long standing," said 
Dorrien, as he coolly lit a cigar. 

" I could never have made anything of 
her. Stud. She laughed at my mechanical 
genius — ^rebelled, sir, positively rebelled 
against it. She refused to have the coffee- 
grinding or butter-churning machines 
attached to her carriage, and all that 
valuable motive power of her wheels was 
lost, sir. Nothing could have kept that 
woman straight. I did everything in my 
power. I brought my inventive genius 
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in its fall force to bear on the effort, but it ^ 
was not the slightest use. She was a 
terrible one for making eyes at the men. 
As far as being jealous was concerned, I 
should not have cared if she had taken 
them out of her head and thrown them 
down their throats, but it was my duty to 
enforce, > or at least to try and enforce, 
circumspection of behaviour. I constructed 
a beautiful little contriyance to be fixed on 
to her bonnet, and on the approach of any 
of her numerous hangers-on, when I was 
driving with her, I had simply to pull a 
string, and two small blinkers — ^best card- 
board, nice shape, pretty little design on 
each (what o})jection she could have had 
to them I know not) — slid forward and 
effectually screened her gaze. Would you 
believe it, sir, would you believe the 
unreasonableness of that woman, when I 
tell you that she absolutely, point blank 
reused to wear it ? " 

VOL. in. E 
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"Poor devil!" said Dorrien, "I dorft 
wonder she bolted." 

"Stud," remarked his lordship with a 
sudden change in his manner, ^^ I see that 
you have still preserved through all your 
trials that outspoken candour which to any 
one but myself might prove disconcerting. 
Never mind, my boy, never mind though. 
It wouldn't be you ; it wouldn't be the old 
Studholme Dorrien, my undutiM nephew, 
if he didn't sometimes ruffle up his old 
uncle the wrong way. She's gone, there's 
an end of her. Come along. Stud, let 
me refresh my sore old eyes with the sight 
of something virtuous and true. Take me 
to my little niece, Clive Dorrien. 



J 



CHAPTEE XIV. 
"kiss me, dolly." 

Feom that evening at Ventnor, when Dolly- 
had brought life and happiness to CUve, 
she never heard of him until on a certain 
day at the beginning of November, just 
two years ago, when she received a letter 
from him by the last post at night. The 
sight of his handwriting, of course, elicited 
an exclamation of surprise and delight from 
her. 

" Stud," she cried, " here's a letter jfrom 
dear old Dolly. Oh! how I hope and 
pray that it may contain some good news 
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about himself," she said as she tore open 
the envelope with eager hands. 

Dorrien rose from his seat and amdonsly 
looked oyer her shoulder as she read. The 
letter was directed to Clive, but the con- 
tents were addressed to both of them. 



" Curragh Camp, 

Kildare, 
Tuesday. 
" My DBAS Clitb and Dorrien. 

"Just a few words of farewell. I 
am once more a soldier — ^a private one at 
present; but I hope I shaU win my com- 
mission back in the field. I have enlisted 
into the 23rd Welsh Fusileers, and we 
leave this for the Gold Coast to-morrow 
evening. Do not think I have avoided 
you all this tiine from mere caprice. Never 
think as badly of your old friend as that. 
I had my reasons. Good-bye. God bless 
you, my dear little Clive, my more than 
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sister; God bless you, Dorrien, dear old 
friend. The happiness of you both has 
been and ever will be as long as life lasts 
the prayer of your fast and affectionate old 
friend, 

" Oh, that wretched girl I " sobbed Clive. 
" It's all her doing. Dolly has never been 
the same since that day when I found out 
how he had been treated by her. Poor, 
poor, old Dolly I Fancy him a private I 
Stud, can't we get over in time ? We must 
try and see him before he goes. I'd give 
anything to shake his hand once more be- 
fore he goes to that deadly climate, and 
that land of savages. We owe everything 
to him. Let us go. Stud." 

**Yes, Clive," said Dorrien, strangely 
moved, "we do owe everything to him. 
We'll go over on the chance of being in 
time to see him once more. If we can 
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help it, little woman, poor old Dolly shan't 
leave the country without a friend to wish 
him ^ God speed.' " 

The next morning they started from 
Euston Square by the early train, and 
travelled all day via Holyhead, Kingstown, 
and Dublin. 

It was late in the evening and pitch dark 
when they arrived at the railway station 
for the Curragh. An outside car was 
speedily obtained, and on it they started 
off to the camp. 

As they emerged from the road on to 
the far-&med Curragh of Eildare, and 
when a dreary expanse of down stiU Uy 
between them and the camp, far in the dis- 
tance, a lurid glare of Hght from hundreds of 
torches was thrown upon a moving mass of 
humanity, while cheer after cheer mingling 
with the strains of military music rose to 
the heavens. 

" Begorra, it's the twenty-thirrud, it is, 
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marchin' out," said the driver excitedly, 
" Yer honour an' the lady's just in toime." 

On came the regiment, headed by all the 
bands in camp, and surroimded by an ex- 
cited crowd hanging on to it so closely as 
to play sad hayoc with its formation. As 
iff always the case, the calmest were the 
men who had the work before them. The 
excited cries and shouts and cheers were 
confined to the swaying mass around them. 
Officers' hands were seized and wrung by 
friends from other corps as they passed on, 
and women and men were constantly rush- 
ing into the ranks to shake the hand of 
some *pal' they recognised. There was 
no one to shake the hand of one private 
soldier. No one knew him, and he marched 
on with a steadfast gaze aiid a swelling heart. 

" Cheer, boys, cheer," " Good-bye, sweet- 
heart," and " Auld Lang Syne " were 
played by the bands, each well-known 
farewell air eliciting hearty cheers from the 
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crowd, but the loudest, wildest, cheer of 
any, and one in which the regiment 
itself joined with a mighty hoarse roar, was 
when one band struck up the ^^ March of 
the Men of Harlech." 

^^ We shall never make him^ out in all 
this crush," said Dorrien, as with Clivers 
little form nestling up to his side they stood 
awaiting the approach of the concoursa 

The regiment looked weird as the wav- 
ing torches shed their fitfol flare on the 
strange grey uniform it wore. 

"Fm afraid it's no use," said Dorrien, 
as he stood protecting Clive from the 
excited throng as it surged past them. 
^^ This Ashantee dress seems to change the 
men altogether. We shall never recog- 
nise him." 

Clive does not answer. Her &ce is 
deadly pale ; her heart is beating wildly, 
and her eyes axe fixed with a piercing gaze 
on the grey-clad forms passing before her. 
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The regiment had nearly gone by, and 
bitter disappointment was beginning to 
take the place of eager scrutiny in Olive's 
face, when suddenly she ^ exclaimed in a 
burst of excitement, " There, there he is ! " 
and in one moment she had broken through 
the ranks and was in the midst of the 
great stalwart soldiers. 

" Oh ! Dolly," she said, seizing his hand 
and clinging to him. ^^ Dear old Dolly, we 
have come to say good-bye." 

Dolly nearly dropped his rifle. 

" Olive ! oh, this is kind ! Dorrien ! " 

" Dolly old man, God bless you ; we have 
come all this way just to say those words to 
you," said Dorrien. A wring of the hand 
was Dolly's only response. 

" Oome, close up, close up there ! " said 
an officer of the company. 

" Kiss me, Dolly," said Olive, holding up 
her face. Dolly stooped down, and as he 
kissed her forehead a scalding tear fell on 
the upturned little face. 
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The next moment he had passed on, and 
CKve and Dorrien stood side by side watch- 
ing the regiment marching away to the 
strains of that weU-known soldier's air, 
" The girls we leave behind us." 

" Oh ! Stud, I wasn't half affectionate 
enough," sobbed Clive; "I do so wish I 
had thrown my arms round him and given 
him another kiss. Poor, poor Dolly! I 
wonder if he's thinking of the girl he is 
leaving behind him." 

Yes, Dolly was. The little face, sorrow- 
stricken and loving, was still before his 
eyes, and far above the cheers, the roll of 
the drums, and the fifes' shrill notes, were 
stiU ringing those simple innocent words 
which amidst toil and conflict, amidst the 
rattie of musketry and the savage waivcries 
of the enemy, were to haunt him to the 
hour of his death with a gentle murmur : — 
"Kiss- me, Dolly." 



CHAPTER XV. 

"a ebgulab atholstone!" 

On a certain day about half a year after 
CKve and Dorrien stood on the Curragh of 
KUdare, watching their old friend marching 
away amidst cheers and music, a white 
headed old man journeyed down the Great 
Eastern line. His destination was a certain 
cathedral town in one of the Eastern Coun- 
ties, and on arrival there he alighted from 
flie train and was driven in a fly straight to 
the cathedral. The town was the capital 
of the county from which Colonel Belmont's 
old regiment took its title. 

By the time the old gentleman reached 
the cathedral it was late in the afternoon 
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and the doors were closed, but the services 
of the old verger who Uved close by having 
been obtained, an entrance was soon gained. 
The venerable old pile was an object of 
interest for miles around. Without and 
within, it was a delicate treat to the artistic 
eye, and, to the cultivated mind, it bristled 
with ancient memories. But no sight-seer, 
idle or discriminating, no archsBological 
enthusiast was the old gentleman. Mani- 
festly it was neither curiosity nor pleasure 
that he was bent upon. His eyes were 
dim, not with age — ^though he was old — 
but with blinding sorrow. The many 
beauties of architecture around him were 
blurred, indistinct, unconsidered, and the 
memory of the past, instead of carrying him 
to the remote ages of his country's history, 
took him no farther back than a ^few short 
years, raised him no higher than one 
absorbing, bitter, homely recollection. 
"Kindly point out where it is," said tiie 
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visitor after a few preliminary questions 
and slipping lialf-a-crown into the verger's 
palm, " and then leave me alone for a short 
time." 

^^ Thank you, sir, you'll find it over there. 
You can't mistake it. It ain't been put up 
more than a week, and looks new alongside 
the rest." 

The speaker then withdrew as requested, 
and the old gentleman with faltering steps 
walked to the spot indicated. 

In a few moments he stopped in front of 
a marble tablet, and bowed his white head 
down before it. In prayer or silent grief he 
remained in this position for a short time, 
and then with trembling hands he held his 
double glasses up to his eyes, and as he 
slowly read the inscription the tears one 
after another trickled down his cheeks. 
These were the words -^hioh wrung the old 
man's heart and drew those bitter tears 
from his eyes: — 
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OF 

AUGUSTUS ATHOLSTONE JONES, 

FOBMEBLY ▲ CAPTAIN IN THE — IE BEGIMENT, 

WHO, AS A PBIYAXE SOLDIEB 

OF THE 

23bd BOYAL TVELSH FUSILEEBS, 

WAS SHOT THBOUGH THE HEABT 

WHILST GALLANTLY LEADING THE ADYANCE 

THBOUGH THE BUSH ON THE HABGH TO 

COOMASSIE. 

THIS TABLET IS HEBE PLACED 

BY HIS OLD BBOTHEB-OFFICEBS, 

WITH WHOM 

HIS SmPLE, GENEBOUS, AND KINDLY NATUBE 

HAD MADE HTM AN UNIYEBSAL FAYOUBITE. 

CONSPICUOUS BY HIS DABING, 

HE WAS ONE OF THE FIBST TO FALL IN 

THE CAMPAIGN, 
AND WAS BUBIED ON THE BANKS OF THE 

PBAH* 
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" Oh, Gufl, Gus, my poor boy I " sobbed 
the old man as he concluded the inscription. 
'^ I never meant to drive you to this. You 
must have thought my heart as hard and 
as cold as this white marble. But it wasn't, 
Otis. It wasn't my heart, my poor boy ; it 
was my head that was at fault ; my head 
that never played me false before. Night 
and day my heart said to me, ' Send for 
him, bring him back ; ' and my head, accus- 
tomed only to scheme and calculate, said, 
'No; none of this weakness. Let him 
first fulfil the conditions you've imposed on 
him.' Gus, I kiUed you. Tour blood is 
on your old father's head. It was I — I, with 
my stubborn pride and mistaken sense of 
duty, who cast that bullet which pierced 
your simple true heart." 

By degrees the old man's grief calmed 
down; and seating himself in an adjacent 
pew, he produced from a business-like 
pocket-book a letter dingy and torn with 
frequent perusals. 
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" Though I know every word of it by 
heart," he said, ^' I'll read it here once more 
in his own handwriting." 

" Her Majesty's Troopship * Tamar,' 

Kingstown, 
November — th, 1873. 
"Mtdbar Fathbb, 

^^ I have had a hard fight of it, and if 
I have failed it has not been for want of 
trying. I have done my utmost. You 
sent me from your presence ^to learn 
the value of money,' you said, *by some 
sort of self-denial.' If self-denial teaches 
this, I have had plenty of it, and I ought 
to know my lesson thoroughly by this 
time. I have suffered what to me with my 
former experience of life was utter poyerty, 
and, what was infinitely worse, loneliness. 
I have never borrowed — or * begged' you 
would call it — a shilling since I last saw 
you, though I have occasionally known 
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what it has been to want one. I had kind 
loving friends who would have shared their 
last crust with me, but I gave up the solace 
of their friendship, the sweetest thing in 
life that was left to me, because I knew what 
a constant source of pain it was to them to 
see me struggling and not to be allowed to 
hold out a helping hand. That was the 
worst of all my privations. I tell you all 
this, my dear father, not to reproach you 
with any want of feeling— on my honour 
it is not in this spirit that I write — but 
that, if I never return, you may be able 
in the future to think of me as of one 
who did his best, however feeble it may 
have been, to carry out a father's injunc- 
tions. I have enlisted into a regiment 
under orders for Ashantee, and I now write 
this in the transport in which we are to 
sail for the Gold Coast I may win my 
commission back again, but it is far more 
probable that I shall never return. I do 

VOL. III. s 
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not know why * a regular Atholstone ' 
should have been considered a term of 
reproach with you and my brothers, but 
it has been constantly cast in my teeth 
as if it had been some vile epithet. The 
Atholstones have always been a brave race, 
and have given up their lives for their 
country's sake on many a battle-field, and 
if I am killed I only hope you will be able 
to say of me in death as you have so often 
said of me in life — ^ a regular Atholstone ! ' 
Now good-bye, my dear father. God bless 
you. Give my love to my brothers if you 
think they vrill care about hearing anything 
of me, 

" And believe me, 

" Tour affectionate son, 

" A. A. J." 

Such was the letter which old Jones wept 
over. "Yes, yes, yes," he said, placing 
his finger on the line, " * conspicuous by his 
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daring,' " " you did, you died a regular 
Atholstone. Your brave hope is fulfilled, my 
boy ; your old father, here, where this bears 
witness to your bravery, says of you in 
death as he has so often said of you in life 
— ^a regular Atholstone I' " 

It was only wheji the verger, whose tea 
was waiting, said that he wished to lock 
the doors that old Jones tore himself from 
the spot, and returned to town by the 
next train. 

« « « « « 

Old Jones is still hard at work making 
money. The same success as ever attends 
all his undertakings. His eldest son has 
been a member of Parliament for many 
years, and is, with his thorough business 
knowledge and ways, an invaluable man on 
committees. He is most useful to his party, 
and on its accession to power will to a cer- 
tainty have a seat in the Cabinet. Like his 
father, he has married the daughter of a 
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peer, and is in a fair way to gaining a 
peerage for himself. Old Jones is proud 
of him, very proud. But the contempla- 
tion of the future glories of his house do 
not stir his blood as it is stirred by the 
thoughts of the son who, in ,the service of 
his country, found the grave of a lowly 
private soldier in an African wilderness. 



CONCLUSION. 

That Betributiye Justice should claim 
Captain Garstang in the concluding chapter 
is what the reader, after haying perused 
thus far his iniquities and their dire 
consequences, has a right to expect. His 
mangled corpse should be served up now. 
An express train, a leaky yacht, a bolting 
horse, or some other one of the hundred 
different means of polishing off the villain 
of a story should be called into requisition. 
But the process of Poetic Justice is not 
always summary. Captain Garstang still 
lives, and it is with a full sense of the in- 
jury thereby inflicted . on the reader that I 
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make the statement. He resides altogether 
on the continent, his native shores being 
too hot for him, and in their seasons he 
frequents certain shady places of resort 
where characters are not inquired into very 
rigidly. The good looks of that slangy, 
flashy order which were once his, have quite 
gone. He is bloated, pimply, and red- 
faced. Day and night he drinks, smokes, 
and gambles. He never takes any exercise 
except what he gets by walking round a 
billiard-table, and even that much he ac- 
complishes with difficulty. His back is 
" ricked," he tells people, and that is why he 
does not ride or shoot now. 

" Infernal fellow jumped on me out 
hunting," he exclaims with a curse. He 
lies. It was not out hunting that Captain 
Grarstang's spine was injured. It was done 
in that moment when Studholme Dorrien, 
with right and might in his arm, had hurled 
him to the pavement with a grievous 
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wrench. The injury condemns him to per- 
petual torture of mind, compared with 
which the physical pain is nothing. It is 
an ever-present reminder of his hated an- 
tagonist's superiority in brute strength, as 
in every other way. He never revisits his 
old haunts in London. I^o nefarious and 
lucrative business can tempt him thither. 
It is said that he is " wanted " in this coimtry 
on certain charges connected with other 
people's signatures. 

He drinks deeply. He is never quite 
drunk — he is too well seasoned for that — 
but is always hovering on the confines of 
inebriation. 

" 'Tie evermore the prologue to his sleep. 
He'll watch the horologe a double set 
If drink rock not hie cradle." 

The consequence is he always has a very 
bad head in the mornings, -and, as he him- 
self with fierce blasphemy puts it, "heU- 
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fire" in his throat. Altogether his exist- 
ence is not a happy one. 
Enough of Captain Garstang. 

Old Lord Todmorden is happier now than 
he has been for many years. He is a con- 
stant visitor at the house in South Kensing- 
ton, and in his eyes Clive is perfection. 
Were you to go up to him now and hint 
that Miss Torkingham in any one point of 
excellence approached her, you would pro- 
bably lay yourself open to a violent assault. 
He is, perhaps, a trifle madder than he used 
to be, but a word or a look from Clive is 
always sufficient to restrain his wildest 
eccentricities. He gets on capitally with the 
old colonel, and out of compliment to that 
old veteran's military proclivities, has in- 
vented a new knapsack for the British army 
which is bound to strangle the first man 
who wears it on a march. The Conserva- 
tives being in office at present, he is of 
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course a violent Badical, and declares that 
the country is fsist drifting back to the old 
feudal system. In this belief he awaits 
with calm resignation that not &r distant 
period when it shall be incumbent on his 
position as an English baron to throw one 
of the Bothschilds into his coal-cellar in 
Berkeley Square — ^which will have to do 
duty as the good old historic ^^ dungeon 
neath the castle moat," — and there extract 
from his captive one tooth daily to the tune 
of several hundred marks apiece. 

Miss Weevins has given up writing 
novels. Her first and only book, " Eustace 
Fitzwygram," was merely the effect of a 
cause w:hich no longer exists. Too timid to 
mix with the world, yet with a heart full to 
overflowing with peace and goodwill towards 
it, she had, in her desolate solitude, been 
fain to create a little world of her own; 
But now she lives amongst friends of real 
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flesh and blood, and there are countless 
loving offices to do for them which occupy 
her time more sweetly than in treading the 
flowery path of fiction. She is a treasure be- 
yond all price in the household. She and the 
old colonel are fast allies. They are knit 
closely together by a subject which they 
have in common, and of which they never 
tire. In adoration and devotion to Clive, 
she runs thid old man close. She is still 
very timid, and has that nervous trick of 
saying, "he-he, dear me," just the same as 
ever. The tinkling tones of the spinet are 
often heard in the twilight, when Clive 
comes in and says, " Now, we must have one 
of the old tunes on the dear little piano." 
She has learned no new ones. It would 
seem like deserting old Mends to play 
anything but "The Battle of Prague," 
" The Copenhagen Waltzes," and "Drops o' 
Brandy." The last gay, roystering melody 
is more in request than formerly, for she is 
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now oftener in a joyous mood than when she 
lived at Mrs. Crump's. 

The wooden-legged old soldier, Potts, 
still drags on his mutilated existence. He 
is very much broken. He spends his eyen- 
ings regularly with Milly and her husband, 
the young tobacconist. There is always 
for him the snuggest arm-chair by the cosy 
fireside, a hearty welcome, a glass of grog, 
and as many pipes fall of the choicest 
tobacco as he can smoke. Milly looks upon 
him as a trust bequeathed to her by her 
well-loved little friend, Liz, and is like a 
daughter to him. She wanted him to take 
up his abode altogether with them, but he 
said, ^'No, no, Milly, my dear gurl, I'll 
never desert the quarter she made so bright 
and sweet." He is pleased to approve in 
the highest terms of MUly's choice ; but he 
thinks him thrown away in his present 
vocation, and says " he had ought t've been 
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a soldier." Colonel Belmont and Clive 
often go to see him, and at the sight of the 
latter the tears trickle down his farrowed 
cheeks. 

Dorrien cherishes his wife with all the 
greater love and tenderness for having felt 
what it was to lose her. In his mind no 
care and attention of his can ever make 
amends for his donbt and desertion. Though 
still with a great deal of the same out- 
. spoken independence of manner, he is not 
quite so " bumptious " as his male friends 
used to think him. The fiery furnace of 
trial through which he passed has refined 
him, and the general opinion of all those 
who know him is that he has vastly im- 
proved. He is a member of Parliament, 
having, as Lord Todmorden's nominee, been 
returned without opposition for a small 
borough in which his lordship's influence 
was. paramount. But though he does not 
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represent an important constituency, and is 
a young' member,* his maiden speech on 
some military question stamped his worth, 
and when he speaks he is listened to. Both 
the old men watch his career with intense 
interest^ and somewhat indiscriminating 
admiration. The old colonel's pleasant day- 
dream is that he is rapidly developing into 
a sound and able war minister. 

Under the same roof which shelters his 
loved little daughter, the worn and maimed 
old soldier lies down to rest in his old 
narrow camp-bed in peace and happiness. 
The wound in his heart, caused by that bitter 
thought that in his over- weening fondness 
he had spoiled his child to her own misery 
and ruin, is quite healed now. " Her hap- 
piness is built on a rock," he again says to 
himself, not, as he used to think, because she 
is the wife of Stiidholme Dorrien, but be- 
cause in her purity and goodness he reads 
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a guarantee of her happiness hereafter. 
Often in the eyeningSi as he smokes his 
cigar, she sits in her old place on his knee, 
and the sweetest sound which falls on his 
ears is her voice as it softly whispers, " Dar- 
ling old Daddies." 

Of the harmless folly and frivolity of 
youth Clive had had her full share, but she 
was never worldly. She is, if possible, less 
so now than ever. Of all people she ever 
met, the most simple and unworldly were 
her two staunch friends in dire need, Miss 
Weevins and Dolly; and the lesson thus 
gained that worth and worldliness seldom 
go together, has sunk deep into her heart 
I do not mean to say that she is a recluse 
or a prude. She is &r from being either 
the one or the other. To this day she can- 
not speak of poor Dolly Jones without an 
aching heart and a glistening eye. His sad 
and lowly, yet glorious &te was a heavy 
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blow to them all, and he is still mourned for 
deeply. She attributes all his misfortunes 
to that wretched jilt of her own imagina- 
tion, and is very bitter against her. This 
is the only drop of gaU in Olive's heart ; but 
as the object of this undying acrimony is a 
purely imaginary being, the poison is not of 
a very deadly nature. Of the fact that she 
herself had been the thief who had stolen 
Dolly's simple heart, she lives, and ever 
will live, in blissful ignorance. Luckily 
for her peace of mind those words which 
were trembling on Dolly's lips, as described 
in the second chapter of this story, remained 
for ever unspoken, and the secret now lies 
buried with that simple, faithful heart in a 
lonely spot on the banks of the Frah. 



THE END. 
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